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Peiping Communist Regime Attempts To Blackmail United Nations 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 


U.S. Representative at the Seat of the United Nations’ 


Mr. Cuairman: The present stage of debate in 
this Committee reveals a situation which is con- 
fused and uncertain. We must not let our minds 
be taken away from essential facts and basic prin- 
ciples. The facts are not in dispute. The princi- 
ples are the principles of the Charter. This 
Committee should stop a moment and consider 
calinly and objectively the essential elements of 
the situation which confronts us. What are these 
elements ¢ 


The Fact of Aggression 


First, an organized armed aggression was com- 
mitted by the forces of North Korea against the 
Republic of Korea across the 38th parallel on 
June 25, 1950. The facts of this aggression are 
unchallengeable. They were established by the 
United Nations Commission in Korea. Let us at 
the very beginning be absolutely clear about these 
events. There would have been no fighting in 
Korea except for that aggression. Further, that 
aggression was committed with the encourage- 
ment, participation, and support of the authorities 
in both Peiping and Moscow who furnished man- 
power and supplies to enable the aggression to 
occur. Interrogation of prisoners of war taken 
by the United Nations forces reveals that long 
before June 25, Communist China provided to 
North Korean authorities large numbers of mili- 
tary personnel of Korean ancestry, estimated at 
50,000 troops, drawn from the forces of Com- 
munist China. 

Most of the military supplies came from the 
Soviet Union. At the very beginning of this ag- 
gression, the Security Council passed two resolu- 
tions on June 25 and June 27. I should like to 
urge that delegates reread these resolutions. They 
still apply to the present situation. Those resolu- 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Jan, 24 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. 
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tions and the action taken by the United Nations 
thereafter illustrated a principle of the Charter in 
operation; the United Nations was in fact and 
indeed fulfilling its purpose to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security and to that end taking 
collective measures for the suppression of an act 
of aggression. 


Peiping Assistance 


Another essential element is that the Peiping 
regime has put its own organized armed forces 
into Korea to assist the North Koreans. It has 
committed a special offense in waging war against 
the United Nations. It has affronted the United 
Nations by the pretense that these forces are volun- 
teers. Does anyone in this room really believe 
that the intervention in Korea of the Chinese 
Communists troops is a spontaneous act by the 
Chinese people and not an official decision of the 
Peiping regime? Does anyone believe that this 
intervention does not in fact and in law constitute 
aggression as that word is used in the Charter? 


Steps for U.N. Action 


These are the facts from which we must start. 
What is the United Nations called upon to do in 
this present situation? We must oppose and not 
reward the aggression. The first article of the 
Charter states that it is the purpose of the United 
Nations to maintain international peace and to 
that end to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the peace 
and for the suppression of acts of aggression and 
to bring about by peaceful means and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law adjustment or settlement of situations. 
What does this mean? It means the withdrawal 
of Chinese Communist forces from Korea where 
they have no right to be. Fundamental to the 
present situation is the fact that United Nations 
forces are in Korea to repel aggression and to 
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restore peace. United Nations forces should leave 
Korea when these missions are accomplished. 
United Nations forces should not leave Korea un- 
der such conditions as would invite an early re- 
sumption of North Korean or Chinese Communist 
aggression. 

second step is to settle the Korean problem. 
On what basis? The United Nations gave long 
consideration to this last October before the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted its resolution of October 7, 
1950. That resolution is as valid today as it was 
then because it is in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter. We might all pause and reread 
that resolution and refresh our recollection of 
what are the United Nations objectives in Korea 
and how they should be achieved. The resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly also sets forth 
conditions for the withdrawal of United Nations 
forces. 

A third step to ey about a general easing of 
the tension in the Far East is to turn to the peace- 
ful settlement of other Far Eastern questions. As 
far as the United States is concerned, we are ready 
at all times to take part in appropriate processes 
of peaceful settlement for these and other ques- 
tions. The United States Government takes seri- 
ously its solemn obligations under article 33 of the 
Charter. If discussions are held, the United States 
will enter them in good faith. We will not com- 
mit ourselves in advance nor will we insist in 
advance, as the Chinese Communists do, that the 
discussions must lead to a predetermined result in 
our favor. 


Chinese Communist 
Cease-Fire Reply Confuses Issues 


Where are we now in terms of carrying out the 
urposes of this great organization ? What has 
n happening since the Chinese Communist in- 
tervention began and this Committee started deal- 
ing with the problem ? 

It has been 7 weeks since the General Assembly 
put this item on its agenda as an important and 
urgent matter. In the weeks which intervened, 
the Committee and its members have made unceas- 
ing efforts to bring about in Korea peace with 
justice, in accordance with principles of interna- 
tional law and the Charter. All these efforts were 
rebuffed by Peiping. 

The final effort was made on January 13 with 
the transmission to com ay | of the five principles 
representing the minimum basis on which an hon- 
orable settlement could be achieved. On January 
17, the Peiping regime flatly rejected the five prin- 
ciples. Its response, including its so-called coun- 
terproposal, was utterly unacceptable. This final 
effort at peaceful settlement having been rebuffed, 
the United States introduced its resolution setting 
forth the undisputed facts and providing for fur- 
ther steps which, we believe, the United Nations 
is called upon to take under the Charter. 

This is where things stood when Sir Benegal 
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Rau reported a further communication from Pei- 
ing to the Indian Ambassador. The United 
tates has great respect for India and for Sir 

Benegal’s sincerity. We admire his efforts, but, as 

the Philippine + inns said, we cannot agree that 

this new communication changes very much. 

In the first place, what is the status and charac- 
ter of this communication and to whom is it ad- 
dressed? Does it purport to supersede the 
response from Chou En-lai dated January 17, 
or is it merely an amplification of the earlier re- 
sponse? If it is in answer to some questions put 
to the Peiping government, what were those ques- 
tions? Has the Peiping government reconsidered 
its earlier reply, and does it wish now to make a 
further communication to the United Nations? If 
that is so, there are simple ways for making such 
official and responsible communications and the 
Chinese Communists know how to do it. The 
United States does not wish ever in any case to 
close the door to the possibility of negotiation and 
settlement by peaceful means in an honorable way. 
Nor do we wish to be lacking in decent respect for 
the opinion of others. But this latest communica- 
tion from Peiping appears to have all the aspects 
of a dusty answer. It appears to be designed to 
confuse the United Nations, to divide its members, 
and to becloud the issues that are before us. 

If we read the proposal as a new offer to the 
United Nations and give it the benefit of every 
doubt as to its purport and its purposes, one thing 
remains clear : it is not an acceptance of the United 
Nations’ proposal of January 13. Nowhere does 
it-recognize the United Nations or the resolutions 
of this Assembly. 

The latest communication talks of a cease-fire 
for a limited time. Does that mean that the ne- 
gotiations might be interrupted at any moment by 
a new attack from the Chinese Communists be- 
cause the talks were not going in exactly the way 
they wish? Are they seriously asking the United 
Nations to enter discussions in such circumstances ? 
The five principles contemplated the immediate 
arrangement of a cease-fire to continue in effect 
until superseded by further steps approved by the 
United Nations. . 

The Chinese Communist response does not ac-' 
cept the principle that all non-Korean troops shall 
be withdrawn by appropriate stages from Korea: 
Instead, it says only that the Central People’s 
Government will “advise” Chinese volunteers to 
return to China if the principle that all foreign 
troops should be withdrawn from Korea has been 
accepted and is being put into practice. In other 
words, the United Nations forces are to be treated 
as having less right in Korea than the forces of the 
aggressor, and only after the withdrawal of 
United Nations forces has begun will the Central 
People’s Government “advise” its troops to go 
home. 

Further, the cease-fire is not to be arranged in 
advance, but it is to be negotiated by a 7-nation 
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group while hostilities are still in progress. Later 
negotiations, after the limited cease-fire, are 
agreed to by the Central People’s Government only 
in terms which prejudge the outcome according 
to that Government’s desires. Is this negotiation 
or discussion in the accepted meaning of the word ? 
Is this what this committee had in mind when it 
transmitted the basis for a cease-fire to Peiping? 

Finally, the response demands, and I am now 
quoting the language read to us by Sir Benegal on 
Monday, “The definite affirmation of the legiti- 
mate status of the People’s Republic of China in 
the United Nations must be insured.” This pre- 
sumably means that the United Nations is given 
an ultimatum that it must agree to accept a 
government currently an aggressor as the repre- 
sentative of China. The decision as to which 
government should represent China in the United 
Nations is a decision to be made by the United 
Nations. We have every confidence that it will 
be made soberly and justly, taking into account 
all the relevant circumstances. Surely, one of 
these relevant circumstances is the behavior of the 
Peiping regime and the fact that its armies are 
now on foreign soil as an invader, presently in 
battle with the forces of the United Nations and 
shedding the blood of soldiers of many of the Gov- 
ernments sitting at this table. It is a matter of 
common sense as well as of principle that no gov- 
ernment can gain entry to the United Nations by 
force of bayonets and bullets. You can’t shoot 
your way into the United Nations! 


U.S. Stands for Orderly Procedures 


The question of Formosa, the Chinese repre- 
sentation, and of other Far Eastern problems have 
been or can be put on the agenda of the United 
Nations and dealt with by orderly United Nations 
processes. Various members of the United Nations 
may take differing views on the question of 
Chinese representation and perhaps also on the 
future of Formosa. But they cannot possibly 
disagree with my Government’s view that these 
problems must be solved in the United Nations in 
accordance with the Charter and the procedures 
provided for therein and not by blackmail. 

When we compare the five principles and the 


‘ latest Peiping communication, what do we find? 


The five principles meant in effect that if the 
Chinese Communists ceased their attacks on 
United Nations forces, there could be an end to 
hostilities in Korea, and then there could be bona 
fide discussions with a view to achieving United 
Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means 
and to settling other outstanding questions in the 
Far East. The Peiping communication does not 
in fact agree to a cessation of hostilities; it does 
not in fact agree to discussions in good faith. 

It is clear to us, as I am sure it is to most other 
members of the United Nations, that the Peiping 
reply is another rejection. It is easy enough to 
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Aggression by Chinese Communists 


Statement by the President 


— to the press by the White House January 

Ambassador Austin has fully and forcefully pre- 
sented the views of this Government on our attitude 
toward aggression by the Chinese Communists. 
These views have the solid support of the Executive, 
the Congress, and the people of the United States. 

Each member of the United Nations must make 
| its own decision on this issue. For my part, I be- 
| lieve in calling an aggressor an aggressor. The 
| question of what can and should be done about the 
| aggression in Korea of course must be discussed 
with all other friendly nations. 

Obviously, this is no time for rash or unwise 

|; action. This is a time for clear thinking and 
| firmness. 
Let me stress again that the American resolution 
contains—as all our proposals have contained—a 
method for bringing about a cease-fire and opening 
the way for peaceful settlement of outstanding 
issues. 














| ——— _ 


say yes if you mean yes. Peiping has said no, 
but this time it has said it less forthrightly. 

The present reply gives no inkling that there 
has been a change of heart and that its intentions 
are honorable. The United Nations should not 
be fooled. 

Let us ask ourselves with honesty and candor 
whether the United Nations should put itself in 
the position of a ae to a transgressor and 
make further appeals to Peiping. Would a fur- 
ther appeal contribute to the authority of the 
United Nations and the system of collective se- 
curity? Would it not rather inflate the appetites 
and ambitions of Peiping, confusing the world as 
to what the issues really are and complicating a 
situation which is in fact a very simple one. 

If particular members wish to address further 
appeals to Peiping, they are at entire liberty to 
doso. My Government would raise no objections. 
If these members receive any replies which reflect 
the possibility of a reasonable settlement or the 
adoption by Peiping of an acceptable course of 
conti of course, my Government will be ready 
to consider them. But I would point out to my 
colleagues that this is not merely a problem of 
finding a formula acceptable to Peiping. The 
result must also be acceptable to the United 
Nations and in conformity with the Charter. The 
United Nations has called on its members for great 
sacrifices on behalf of collective security. It has 
gone to great lengths to leave the way open for 
a peaceful settlement of a situation brought about 
by flagrant aggression. In the conduct of mili- 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Resolute Action Needed in Korean Conflict 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 


US. Representative at the Seat of the United Nations * 


Mr. Carman, I wish to comment briefly on 
the revised 12-power resolution (A/C.1/642/Rev. 
1) which was placed before the Committee the 
other day. My Government appreciates the mo- 
tives which have inspired the 12 Arab and Asian 
states to submit this draft resolution. I believe 
that all representatives at this table are equally 
concerned over the situation in the Far East and 
consider the same hazard that the continuation of 
this situation is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of world peace and security. 


Majority United on Principles 


Nearly all of us, I believe, are determined to 
bring this situation to an end and to relieve the 
dangers which now hang over the world, excepting 
only the Soviet bloc who cannot open their mouths 
in this Committee without giving vent to hatred 
of all the independent countries, all the free coun- 
tries of the world, and, in particular, the gratuitous 
insults to the United States of America. Save 
only those few members of the United Nations, I 
observe that this debate for about 7 weeks has 
produced a remarkable benefit for the great cause 
of world peace, for the particular cause upon which 
we acted in Korea, that of arresting aggression, 

reventing the spreading of it, discouraging the 
ginning of it anew. 

This debate, as my distinguished and learned 
friend from Lebanon says, has concerned the peo- 
ple of the whole world. The world is seized of the 
problems with which we have been wrestling in 
Committee I. 

Providently, among them are two grave ques- 
tions. First, is the United Nations capable of pro- 
nouncing a moral judgment that is according to 
the obvious facts; and second, is the United Na- 
tions capable of formulating measures and means 
for taking collective action based on these facts 
and these moral judgments? The world waits with 
bated breath to observe what takes place in Com- 
mittee I to answer these questions. 

Like my friend from Lebanon, I have entire 
faith in this Committee, and I believe that as a 
result of these debates which have now run a long 


1 Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Jan. 


27, and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. on the same date. 
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time, we have accomplished a more perfect union 
than we have ever had before, a real union—not a 
paper union—a union of our convictions, a union 
of our firm persuasion and of our constant resolve. 

I believe that we have taken out of this turbulent 
atmosphere the differences of misunderstanding 
and the lack of appreciation of the interests of 
individual member countries, the lack perhaps of 
perception of the difference in regional interests 
and emotions, and have come to understand each 
other better than we ever did before. So that 
when we finish our deliberations here, except for 
a few of us, and a very small minority of us, prob- 
ably not more than five, we will have become con- 
solidated in our unity, the necessity of which is 
made more apparent every time a single member 
of that group of five opens his mouth in this Com- 
mittee, for he exposes the deep underlying cause 
of why we must be united, and we must lows a 
collective security. 

This will have been a great step in the progress 
toward removal of the causes of war, the adoption 
of pacific measures of settlement of disputes among 
nations, and the lifting up of all people all over 
the world to a better standard of living through 
the increased power of the United Nations to pull 
together in spite of an inside sore from which we 
suffer. 

We differ right now not in our objective, which 
is the restoration of peace. On that we are all 
agreed. But, only in the methods which we can 
agree upon that lead to that objective. Agreement 
is necessary in order to have unity and harmony, 
and there may be a dozen different methods here 
that are equally good in the estimation of the orig- 
inator. But, we have the duty of a great parlia- 
mentary body of coming to agreement. 

I said only a few days ago, let us ask ourselves 
with honesty and candor whether the United Na- 
tions should put itself in the position of a sup- 
pliant to a transgressor and make further appeals 
to him? Would further appeals contribute to the 
authority of the United Nations and the system 
of collective security ? 

My Government feels strongly that the United 
Nations should face the fact that its efforts to find 
a peaceful solution up to this time have been re- 
jected. If that word “all” and its contexts is an 
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obstacle to our uniting, that is so simple and easy 
that we do not have to discuss it at all. 

I must say, in passing, that this resolution going 
by the name of the United States of America, 
represents the will and the judgment of a great 
many nations, and therefore any change of this 
character, I feel, before it could be consented to 
by the United States would have to be submitted 
to those other great countries who have partic- 
ipated in originating this idea for peace.? 

We really think that although the time we have 
spent has not been wasted, although we have gained 
what I believe will be the most perfect union that 
this organization has ever had, yet I think we have 
arrived at the time when we ought to make a 
decision, and to make unity that corresponds to 
the facts. 


Appeal To Name Aggressor 


Let us look over our position. The Chinese 
Communist armed forces crossed the Yalu river 
into Korea and attacked our forces in the last 
week of October. For 3 months now, the United 
Nations has been considering what course of action 
it should take. Throughout this period, it has 
striven to find a peaceful solution and in an effort 
to promote that aim has avoided facing up squarely 
to the issue presented to it. The United Nations 
has shown extraordinary forbearance. It has 
proved beyond any doubt its will for peace. 

In our view, the present circumstances do not 
justify further efforts in this direction which 
would result in delay in meeting the issue. In the 
view of the American people and their Govern- 
ment, the United Nations has already delayed too 
long to name the aggressor. I think you are aware 
of that. We are conscientiously opposed to any 
further United Nations action which avoids the 
central issue. In our view, the time has come to 
take a long overdue decision to recognize formally 
that Chinese Communists are aggressors in Korea 
and to take suitable action. 

For these reasons, the United States opposes the 
joint draft resolution before us and will vote 
against it if it is pressed to a vote. 

We urge the Political Committee to consider 
most seriously the effect of their vote on the moral 
position and prestige of the United Nations, so 
eloquently alluded to by my distinguished friend 
from Lebanon. 

My delegation has a number of objections to the 
12-power draft resolution on basic grounds of 
United Nations policy and still further objections 
of a technical nature. While these are not unim- 
portant, I do not wish to dwell on them because, 
even if the resolution were amended to overcome 
those objections, we would still oppose the pro- 
posal for the reasons which I have stated. 

I would point out again that the group which 


would be set up under the last paragraph of the’ 
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United States resolution, will be free, immediately 
upon the approval of the resolution by the General 
Assembly, to use their good offices to obtain the 
objectives which the Asian-Arab group wishes to 
attain by other machinery. If it appeared desir- 
able, the Assembly, of course, could give suitable 
guidance to this Good Offices Committee. These 

uestions would present themselves in a different 
light once the United Nations has faced and sur- 
mounted the central issue. 

There are one or two additional observations 
which I should like to make with respect to the 
resolution which the United States has placed be- 
fore the Committee, notwithstanding that you 
were so kind as to listen to me a long time the other 
day upon this subject. 


Details of Proposal 


The distinguished Foreign Minister of Canada, 
in his statement to the Committee yesterday morn- 
ing, stated his view that it is not the intention of 
this resolution to give the Unified Command any 
additional authority which they do not possess 
and indicated that he would welcome a confirma- 
tion of this. My distinguished friend from 
Lebanon repeated this and implied, at least, that 
the United States owed a duty to make a definite 
statement as sponsor of this resolution regarding 
that. 

I am happy to say that this is likewise the view 
of my Government. A number of representatives 
have expressed some uncertainty with regard to 
the import of the penultimate paragraph, in which 
the General Assembly requests a Committee com- 
posed of members of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee—it is really an ad hoc committee (as stated 
by the distinguished representative from Aus- 
tralia in his analysis, which I might say in passing 
I admired very much) I say that if this resolution 
were passed, the General Assembly would request 
such an ad hoc committee, composed of members 
of the Collective Measures Committee, as a matter 
of urgency to consider additional measures to be 
employed to meet the aggression in Korea and to 
report thereon to the General Assembly. 

The meaning of this paragraph, in our opinion, 
is quite clear. The ad hoc committee, to be estab- 
lished under the resolution, would consider addi- 
tional steps which could be employed to deal with 
the aggression in Korea and would communicate 
the results of its deliberations to the Assembly as 
rapidly as possible. The Committee would, of 
course, take account in its work and particularly 
in its report of any results which might be achieved 
by the Good Offices Committee in the direction of 
a cessation of hostilities and a peaceful solution of 
the Korean question. The report of the Committee 
would be fully discussed in the General Assembly. 
It will be for the General Assembly, not the Com- 
mittee, to make recommendations to the member 
states regarding proposals made by the Committee 
or any other recommendations on this subject 
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which the General Assembly may see fit to adopt. 

In other words, this paragraph of the resolution 
in no way departs from normal procedure of the 
General Assembly, nor does it introduce any new 
legal element into the situation. Its passage would 
not commit any member to any particular measure. 

Among the suggestions which have been put for- 
ward for amendment to the United States resolu- 
tion, the only one which appears to be matter of 
substance was the suggestion of the Israeli dele- 

ation that paragraph 8 of the resolution should 

dropped or amended so that the Committee 

would take no action until a further effort toward 
a peaceful solution had been tried and failed. 

Mr. Chairman, this paragraph need not be 
dropped in order to have that effect. That is its 
effect according to the normal understanding of 
the language. Paragraphs 8 and 9 are not in- 
compatible. They are really interacting para- 
graphs. They support each other. If the Good 
Offices Committee reports satisfactory progress to- 
ward pacific settlement, then the ad hoc Collective 
Measures Committee would withhold its report. 

In view of the sentiment expressed that the pas- 
sage of the United States resolution might slam 
the door on peaceful settlement, I want to make 
this brief comment that this is not true. The 
primary objective of this resolution and every 
paragraph of the resolution is that fundamental 
object of the United Nations to promote peace. 
That is why we are in Korea. We entered Korea 
not to make war but to make peace. It was in the 
exercise of the peacemaking function of the United 
Nations that we got in there, and we would not be 
in the kind of a war we are now in were it not for 
this new aggression, and the whole problem would 
have been finished and settled were it not for this 
new aggression. We had practically completed 
our work successfully; the purpose for which we 
sent troops there had been practically accom- 
plished when this new aggression commenced. 

We are not slamming the door on peaceful set- 
tlement by this resolution. We are constantly 
expressly holding it open, praying God that what 
we can achieve is peaceful settlement. All the 
world must know that that is the purpose of the 
United Nations and of every member of the United 
Nations. 

After a careful reading of the United States 
resolution, I think that this point is made clear. 
Its final paragraph not only reaffirms that it is 
United Nations policy to seek a peaceful settle- 
ment in Korea in accordance with the United Na- 
tions principles but also establishes the machinery 
for continued efforts to achieve such a settlement, 
if any suitable opportunity is presented. 

The door will always remain open for the Chi- 
nese Communists to cease their attack on United 
Nations forces and permit the achievement by 
peaceful means of United Nations objectives in 
Korea. 
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Nor does the appointment of that ad hoc com- 
mittee to consider additional measures to meet the 
aggression in any way militate against peaceful 
settlement. 

Indeed, it is the fervent hope of my Government 
that the work of this committee will help convince 
the Peiping regime and others responsible for the 
situation that the Peiping regime should agree to 
an honorable peace. 

In the meanwhile, the committee would con- 
tinue to study and prepare the report for which 
it is created. The committee, however, would not 
operate in a vacuum. It would be a realistic com- 
mittee performing realistic tasks. Obviously, it 
would follow carefully the action of the United 
Nations forces in Korea and the military situation. 
Obviously, too, it should and would take into ac- 
count the efforts of the Good Offices Group estab- 
lished under the last paragraph and any clear 
indication that the Peiping regime has changed 
its heart and wishes to live by the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 

Furthermore, the General Assembly, when it 
considers the report of this Committee, would take 
into full account any progress that the good offices 
group had made in its efforts to bring about a cease- 
fire and a peaceful settlement. 

I am frank to say that my delegation sees no 
reason why the United Nations should not put a 
committee to work immediately to consider meas- 
ures which the Charter contemplates it might be 
desirable to take in a case against an aggressor. 

If the Good Offices Committee continued to be 
unsuccessful in its efforts, time would not be lost 
as a result of such an effort. If the Good Offices 
Committee should be able to report hope for prog- 
ress, or success, certainly no damage would have 
been done by the activities of the ad hoc committee. 

The United States resolution before you is sim- 

le and direct. The issues presented to the United 
Notions are clear as so well demonstrated by that 
great speech of Dr. Malik of Lebanon. Is not the 
time for action now? I ask the Political Commit- 
tee whether the time has not arrived to create this 
great unity before all the world and before the 
aggressor. 


Senate Passes Resolutions 
on Communist China 


On January 23, the Senate passed the following resolu- 
tions, S. Res. 35 and S. Res. 36, respectively, that were 
introduced by Senator John L. McClellan: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the 
United Nations should immediately declare Communist 
China an aggressor in Korea. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the 
Communist Chinese Government should not be admitted 
to — in the United Nations as the representative 
of China. 
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Renewal of Trade Agreements Act Supported 


Statement by Secretary Acheson * 


Mr. CuHarrMAn: I am appearing today in sup- 
port of H. R. 1612, a bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for a further period of 3 years. 
Statements in support of the bill are also being 
sent to the Committee by the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Defense, Interior, Labor, 
Treasury, and the Administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 


Present Serious Situation 


I want, first, to place the trade agreements 
program in the context of our total foreign policy. 
The President, in his State of the Union and 
Budget messages, has described the challenge of 
our times and what we as a people and as a Gov- 
ernment must do to meet it. He has explained 
that this challenge is not only the threat of mili- 
tary aggression. It is also the threat of subversion, 
of stirring up class strife, of exploiting discontent, 
of preventing economic improvement. He has 
pointed out that we must be prepared to meet this 
threat in both of its aspects. 

To do this we must do everything possible to 
build up the strength of the free world and to give 
its people a real stake in its future. 

There is great need in the world today for ex- 
pansion of production, so that the peoples in the 
less developed areas may look forward to better 
living conditions and have a democratic alterna- 
tive to the promises of the Kremlin. We will need 
to continue economic assistance for this purpose. 

In other areas, where postwar recovery is nearly 
complete, some countries will need further eco- 
nomic assistance to mount the necessary effort for 
our common defense. 

Another integral part of the process of building 
strength in the free world has been the effort to 
expand the flow of trade. Only by a greater 
exchange of goods between countries can the full 


* Made before the House Ways and Means Committee on 
Jan. 22 and released to the press on the same date. 
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benefits of economic development and greater 
production be maintained. 

The trade agreements program has been a major 
element in our participation in this process of 
expanding world trade. 


Economic Progress Since the War 


In facing the crucial peril of today, we can be 
thankful that so much has been accomplished, 
since 1945, in rebuilding the economic strength of 
many areas of the world. 

Our own country has higher levels of employ- 
ment and production than ever before. With the 
aid of the European Recovery Program, the coun- 
tries of Western Europe have made remarkable 
progress in the restoration of their production 
and in building up their economic strength. 
Production in Latin America and in other areas 
of the world has substantially increased. Con- 
siderable progress has been made toward a restora- 
tion in balance in the international balance of 
payments of many countries. 

Through the economic development programs 
of various governments, the Point 4 Program and 
the technical assistance programs of the United 
Nations, a concerted effort has been begun to hel 
improve economic conditions in the saiuederel. 
oped areas of the world. The more developed 
countries have started to share with the people in 
those areas some of the skills and some of the 
knowledge which will help them to improve their 
present unsatisfactory standards of living; which 
will give them a real stake in the future. 

Important steps have been taken for the ex- 

ansion of world trade. Tariffs have been re- 

uced over a wider area of world trade than ever 
before. Agreement has been reached limiting the 
use of various forms of trade restrictions. A wide 
area of trade in Europe has been entirely freed 
from quotas. Some important restrictions in the 
Western Hemisphere have been lifted completely. 

Each of these activities has contributed in its 
own way to building greater strength and greater 
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unity in the free world. Each has produced both 
immediate improvements and promise for the fu- 
ture. Each has been carried on by many countries 
working together. None could have achieved 
comparable results if the various countries had 
been working separately and alone. 


Need To Maintain Gains 


It is essential that these gains should be pre- 
served. Wherever possible, they should be carried 
forward. In mobilizing to defend ourselves, we 
must not neglect or lose sight of the positive things 
that we are fighting for. 

It is obvious that, for some time to come, large 
areas of world trade will be under some kind of 
control. Some of these controls, for example, will 
be imposed for security reasons. Others will be 
imposed to assure an equitable distribution of 
scarce materials. Yet, there will still be a sub- 
stantial volume of trade moving in regular com- 
mercial channels. But we do not want those 
controls to go beyond what is really necessary. 
We do not want any unnecessary obstacles to in- 
terfere with the flow of needed goods. It is es- 
sential to our security and well-being that the 
objective of expanding trade be kept constantly 
before us and that the instruments for such ex- 
pansion be kept available and used wherever and 
whenever possible. 

The Trade Agreements Act is such an instru- 
ment. The act has enabled the United States to 
participate for many years in the practical work 
of world-wide tariff reduction. It has done more 
than that. It has become a symbol of United 
States determination to lead in the cooperative 
effort to expand world trade. 

Renewal of the act will reaffirm that determina- 
tion. Failure to renew the act would be a symbol 
of withdrawal from that cooperative effort. 


Operations Under the Act 


The Government agencies which have been ad- 
ministering the act over the past 16 years have 
rendered an account of their stewardship from 
time to time in the hearings which have been held 
before this Committee on the occasion of the suc- 
cessive renewals of the act. I would like, however, 
to summarize briefly the scope of what has been 
done under the authority of the act and to refresh 
the Committee’s recollection again as to the man- 
ner in which the act has been administered. 

The results of the operation of the Trade Agree- 
ments Program to date are set forth authorita- 
tively and in detail in the reports of the Tariff 
Commission to the Congress. The most recent of 
these reports covers the period April 1949 to June 
1950 and has, I believe, recently been made avail- 
able to this Committee. 

During the course of the years in which the 
Trade Agreements Act has been in effect, we have 
negotiated trade agreements with 45 countries, 
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with which, in 1949, we carried on about 75 per- 
cent of our foreign trade. These countries and 
ourselves together carry on 82 percent of the total 
trade of the world. 

In these negotiations, the Administration has 
kept continuously in mind the needs of producers 
and workers in both American industry and 
American agriculture. The concessions we have 
granted have applied almost equally to agricul- 
tural products and nonagricultural products. On 
the oH sae side of the ledger, slightly more conces- 
sions have been obtained for agricultural products 
in other countries than for nonagricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The earlier agreements negotiated under the act 
were agreements simply between ourselves and 
one other country. There are now 14 of these 
bilateral agreements. 

Under the 1945 renewal, however, a new ap- 
proach was used, which was designed to increase 
the benefits to be obtained under the program and 
to widen the area of world trade covered by re- 
ductions of tariffs and tariff preferences. 

This approach was to invite a number of coun- 
tries to negotiate with us simultaneously and, at 
the same time, to negotiate with each other. The 
effect was to extend the area of reductions of 
tariffs and preferences to the trade between the 
other countries themselves and, thus, greatly to 
increase the potential effect of the negotiations 
upon the level of world trade. Moreover, the 
United States becomes entitled to the benefits of 
the tariff concessions and preference reductions 
made by the other countries to each other as well 
as those negotiated directly with us. 

The result of these multilateral negotiations is 
embodied in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. This technique has proved so success- 
ful that 32 countries are now parties to that Agree- 
ment and 7 more are now negotiating to accede 
to it at Torquay. The products included in the 
tariff schedules of the General Agreement account 
for somewhat over half the entire trade of the 
world. 

A further reason why the multilateral approach 
was felt to be more effective in helping to exparid 
trade was that it would mean a far wider appli- 
cation of the general provisions of trade agree- 
ments. 

These general provisions, as the Committee will 
recall, obligate the parties to the Agreement to do 
such things as give each other most-favored-nation 
treatment, not to put disguised tariffs on imports 
in the form of discriminatory internal taxes, to 
minimize the restrictive effect of customs regula- 
tions, to limit the use of quotas, not to increase 
preferences, permit them to take action necessar 
for their national security, and so forth. Wit 
the large number of countries now parties to the 
General Agreement, these provisions constitute an 
important body of international commercial pol- 
icy rules and have provided a basis for the settle- 
ment of a variety of trade disputes. 
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The periodic meetings of the parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement have provided a convenient op- 
portunity for each country to put into actual 
practice the vital principle of consulting with 
other countries before taking action which might 
adversely affect their rome The atmosphere 
around the table has been one of mutual under- 
standing, cooperation, and respect. We hope to 
be able to find ways of strengthening the General 
Agreement and making its operation even more 
effective. 

Thus, these trade agreement negotiations have 
brought about a substantial reduction of tariffs 
and of tariff preferences on a very wide area of 
the world’s trade. 

It is particularly notable that, during the period 
of this activity, the people of the United States 
have achieved the highest levels of prosperity and 
real personal income that this country has ever 
known. This great expansion of employment and 
consumption is one of the significant factors which 
enables our economy to make its maximum con- 
tribution to the expansion of world trade. 

The standards of wages and working condi- 
tions of the wage and salary earners of the United 
States, as well as the standards maintained by our 
farmers, during this period, have been the highest 
in history. These standards will continue to im- 
prove over time. What has been truly remarkable 
about this improvement has been the generality 
with which standards have risen—the way in 
which workers and farmers in all segments of in- 
dustry have benefited. This phenomenon should 
put to rest for once and for all the old fear that 
a lowering of tariff barriers would depress labor 
standards in the United States. Despite substan- 
tial differences in money wages paid to workers 
in our farms and factories and those paid abroad, 
the superior efficiency of our industry and agri- 
culture has offset the apparent wage disadvantage. 
So much so, in fact, that it is United States com- 
petition that is feared in many areas of the world, 
rather than the competition of countries where 
wages are low and efficiency is equally low. 

There are some special cases in which disparities 
in wages might create some degree of competitive 
problem, even for United States industry. This 
is particularly the case in industries where there 
has been relatively little mechanization and where 
labor cost is still a very large proportion of total 
cost. The record of action under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act demonstrates clearly that 
we have been fully aware of this situation and 
that we have carefully acted with respect to situ- 
ations of this kind in a manner that would avoid 
serious injury to the industry and the workers 
involved. 

The trade agreements job has been very care- 
fully done. 

In the first place, all of these negotiations, 
whether bilateral or multilateral, have been con- 
ducted on a product-by-product basis. This has 
enabled us and the other countries to take into 
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account the needs und problems of particular 
industries on the basis of the facts of each case. 
No country has been obligated to give concessions 
on any Py eyer ned product. No country has been 
expected to give concessions unless it got satisfac- 
tory concessions in return. And every agreement 
negotiated since 1943, including the General 
Agreement, has included a general escape clause. 
This clause permits the withdrawal or modifica- 
tion of a concession if, as a result of unforeseen 
circumstances, imports increase in such a manner 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers. 

The procedures followed within the United 
States P seeeennapee are carefully designed to per- 
mit maximum scope for negotiation and, at the 
same time, to guard against injury to domestic 
interests. 

Responsibility for decisions under the act rests 
upon the President. 

Because of the wide variety of interests which 
are necessarily involved in the tariff problem, the 
President has entrusted it to a Committee com- 
posed of representatives from a number of agen- 
cies, each of which is directly concerned with 
important aspects of the problem. These agencies 
are: the Departments yo sr Commerce, 
Defense, Interior, Labor, State, and Treasury, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, and the 
Tariff Commission. This committee is known as 
the Trade Agreements Committee. It is chaired 
by a representative of the Department of State. 

This Committee makes its recommendations 
directly to the President. 

The members of the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee attend the conferences at which tariff 
negotiations are held, such as the conferences at 
Geneva and Torquay. The negotiating teams, 
which handle the actual details of the day-to-day 
negotiations, also include members from several 
agencies. 

During my years of Government service, I have 
been in reasonably close contact with trade agree- 
ments work. I think it can fairly be said that the 
operation of the trade agreements organization, 
over the years, has been one of the most effective 
examples of interagency collaboration developed 
within the Government. 

I have brought with me two statements which 
describe exactly how a trade agreement is made 
and the safeguards with which the administration 
of the act is surrounded. I would like to submit 
these for the record. 

There is one point, however, that I would like 
to stress. The Congress has wisely required that 
public notice shall > given before the President 
concludes any trade agreement, so that anyone 
interested may be able to present his views and 
have them considered. Particular efforts have 
been made to get the largest possible amount of 
information from the public about products that 
may be involved in any negotiation. Every prod- 
uct that may possibly be considered for a tariff 
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concession is described in the notice of a prospec- 
tive negotiation. Written briefs are solicited. 
Public hearings are held at which people inter- 
ested can appear to supplement their briefs and 
answer questions. The information thus obtained 
is analyzed by the experts of the various Depart- 
ments and forms an integral part of the basis for 
the recommendations of the Trade Agreements 
Committee to the President. Thus, every possible 
effort is made to insure that those recommenda- 
tions are based on full and up-to-date knowledge 
of the facts. 

It is indicative of the care with which the pro- 
gram has been administered by the interdepart- 
mental trade agreements organization that, out of 
all the hundreds, even thousands, of individual 
United States tariff items which have been re- 
duced or bound in these agreements during the 
life of the escape clause, there have been only 20 
applications for its use. Six of these applications 
are still pending before the Tariff Commission. 
Of the fourteen that have been dealt with, only one 
has been found by the Tariff Commission to justify 
action. In that case, action was promptly taken 
and the concession in question was withdrawn. 

The Trade Agreements Act has become a fun- 
damental part of our foreign policy. Each re- 
newal by the Congress has been a welcome 
indication to the rest of the world of the desire 
of the United States to play a leading part in the 
constructive work of expanding world trade. It 
is important now, as it has been in the past, that 
this policy be reaffirmed. 


No Large-Scale Negotiations in Prospect 


The next 3 years will necessarily be a period of 
consolidation and adjustment in the trade field 
rather than of major progress forward. 

When the Conference now going on at Torquay 
is over, participating countries will want to have 
a period of time in which to test and observe the 
operation of the tariff rates there agreed upon. 
Moreover, it is obvious that the great uncertainties 
of the world situation are likely to persist for some 
time. It is, therefore, not expected that there 
will be another Torquay within the life of the ex- 
tension provided for in H. R. 1612. 

Adjustments in existing agreements will, how- 
ever, undoubtedly be desirable from time to time. 
It is possible that it may be desirable to negotiate 
with one or two countries not represented at 
Torquay, either for their accession to the General 
Agreement or bilaterally. It is possible that some 
negotiations may develop in connection with 
efforts to promote greater integration in Europe 
which will involve some products in which we 
are interested and in which it would be to our 
advantage to participate on a limited scale. 

Consequently, an extension of the President’s 
authority is essential. The Administration does 
not, however, believe that any change is needed 
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in the limitation now included in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act on the permissible range of reduction 
in rates of duty. It, therefore, fully endorses 
H. R. 1612, introduced by the chairman. 

In conclusion, I would like to return for a 
moment to the central idea which I expressed at 
the beginning. Our primary objective is to build 
strength and unity in the free world. Our whole 
program must create immediate military strength 
and the economic base on which military strength 
depends. It must create incentives to work to 
achieve and maintain that strength. 

Continued participation by the United States 
in the cooperative effort to improve the conditions 
of world trade will be recognized both at home 
and abroad as one clear indication that, behind 
the shield of military power which we and our 
allies are creating, the techniques of growth and 
expansion are being maintained intact. Continu- 
ation of the trade agreements program is one way 
in which we can assure the peoples of the free 
world that economic expansion and rising living 
standards for all countries is still the goal of the 
United States. 


Point 4 Agreement With Nepal Signed 


[Released to the press January 24] 


The Kingdom of Nepal yesterday concluded a 
— Point 4 agreement with the United States. 

r. Henry G. Bennett, Technical Corporation Ad- 
ministrator, announced the signing of the agree- 
ment in New Delhi, by Loy Henderson, United 
States Ambassador to India who is also accredited 
to Nepal, and the Nepalese Ambassador to India 
Gen. Shingha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana. 

The agreement paves the way for the immedi- 
ate undertaking of mineral survey project re- 
quested by the Government of Nepal. Robert S. 
Sanford, mining engineer on the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the Interior, will 
go to Nepal to make a preliminary survey of the 
mineral resources of the country and to odvins the 
Government of the Kingdom on development 
plans. 

Although its famous Gurkha forces served with 
distinction with the British and Indian Armies 
in both world wars, Nepal has had, until recently, 
relatively little contact with the outside world. 
After World War II, the Government of the King- 
dom asked American cooperation in exploring the 
mineral resources of the country and advising on 
their development. The Point 4 Program pro- 
vides the first opportunity to begin this work. 

With an area about that of the State of North 
Carolina, Nepal supports a population of 6 million 
people in a predominately rural and village so- 
ciety. Its trade is primarily with India and, to 
a smaller extent, with Tibet. 
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Expanding World Trade: United States Policy and Program: 


The Objective 


The foreign-trade policy of the United States 
is aimed at expansion of world trade on a multi- 
lateral and mutually advantageous basis. In fur- 
thering this policy, the United States has long 
been cooperating with other countries in a pro- 
gram to eliminate discriminations in interna- 
tional trading and to reduce or eliminate exces- 
sive and unnecessary governmental trade barriers 
and restrictions, such as high tariffs, quotas, and 
foreign-exchange controls. This program is de- 
signed to help (1) increase production, exchange, 
and use of goods and services; (2) increase em- 
ployment; and (3) raise living standards in all 
countries. It calls for a policy of consultation 
with other governments in order to reach peace- 
ful settlements of trade difficulties, rather than 
a policy of unilateral action without regard to 
effects on other countries. Our trade policy is 
an integral part of our total foreign policy, which 
aims at establishing, throughout the world, con- 
ditions conducive to peace. 


The Economic Foreign Policy Program 


In carrying out its policy, the United States, 
largely through cooperation with other nations, 
has undertaken many measures that are parallel 
in purpose, coordinated, and closely related: 


1. Since 1934 this country has carried on a well- 
organized program for reciprocal reduction of 
tariffs and other barriers to trade. We have con- 
cluded reciprocal trade agreements with a total 
of 48 foreign countries. .Together, the United 
States and these countries account for more than 
four-fifths of the world’s international commerce. 

2. The United States is also negotiating a series 
of treaties of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion. Since World War II, such treaties have 
been negotiated and signed with China, Italy, 
Uruguay, and Ireland. The treaties with China, 
Italy, and Ireland have been approved by the 


United States Senate and have gone into effect. 


1This article is also printed as Department of State 
publication 4032. 
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That with Uruguay has been approved by the 
Senate and awaits approval by the Uruguayan 
General Assembly. 

3. On April 3, 1948, the United States Congress 
passed the Foreign Assistance Act, authorizing 
a large-scale program to help certain European 
and Far Eastern countries to recover from the 
economic devastation of war. 

4. Within the United Nations, the United 
States has taken a leading part in establishing 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. All 
these specialized international agencies are de- 
signed to perform functions directly concerned 
with expansion of world trade. 

5. The United States has started to put into 
action the President’s Point 4 Program to help 
the peoples of underdeveloped nations help them- 
selves. This program is designed to bring about 
a rise in production and purchasing power among 
these countries—both factors which will contrib- 
ute to increased world trade. 


Economic Conditions After World War I 


After World War I, especially during the de- 
pression of the early thirties, practically all gov- 
ernments applied rigid foreign-trade controls. 
Most of them were designed to restrict imports, 
but others tended to force domestic products into 
foreign markets regardless of supply and demand 
requirements or the effects on foreign countries. 
Some nations applied rigid controls because they 
feared another war. Some held mistaken ideas of 
nationalistic self-sufficiency and prosperity. A 
few were deliberately bent on economic and polit- 
ical aggression and domination. 

Nations used such weapons of trade warfare as 
exchange restrictions, bilateral and discriminatory 
trade-balancing agreements, trade preferences, ex- 
cessively high import duties, and export subsidies. 
The effect was to bring about the collapse of a 
wide segment of international commerce and to 
intensify and prolong the world-wide depression. 

From the end of World War I to about 1928, 
the United States Government and private Ameri- 
can investors made extensive foreign loans. Mean- 
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while, in 1921 and 1922, American tariffs were 
raised, finally reaching record levels in the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. Since these 
high import duties made it difficult to sell foreign 
goods and services in the United States, many for- 
eign borrowers were unable to earn American dol- 
lars in order to repay their debts, and would-be 
foreign customers were unable to buy American 
goods. 

The value of United States imports dropped 
from $4,399,000,000 in 1929 to $1,323,000,000 in 
1932. This drop deprived foreign countries of 
$3,076,000,000 with which they might otherwise 
have bought United States goods. The reduction 
in United States imports was a basic factor in 
spreading the depression in other countries. In 
the same period, United States sales abroad de- 
clined by an even greater amount—$3,630,000,- 
000—from $5,241,000,000 in 1929 to $1,611,000,000 
in 1932. American producers of automobiles, 
machinery, petroleum products, pork, wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, fruit, and many other export prod- 
ucts were hard hit by the loss of their foreign 
markets. This meant that many American ex- 
port industries were shut down, and their work- 
ers joined the bread lines, while crop surpluses 
accumulated and farmers suffered too. Lessened 
income along the line intensified the depression at 
home and abroad. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


In the United States it was recognized in the 
early 1930’s that the first step toward restoring 
foreign trade and its benefits to our economy was 
to break down excessive governmental barriers to 
international commerce and to remove trade dis- 
criminations. It was also recognized that this 
could be most effectively done on a reciprocal 
basis, as “trade is a two-way street,” and the 
American economy needs imports as well as ex- 
ports for maximum prosperity. 

In 1934, therefore, Congress passed the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, giving the President 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
with foreign countries. The duration of this au- 
thority as given to the President in the act of 1934 
was limited to three years from June 12, 1934. 
In 1937, Congress extended the authority for an- 
other 3-year period; in 1940 for 3 years; in 1943 
for 2 years; in 1945 for 3 years; in 1948 to June 30, 
1949; and in 1949 to June 12, 1951. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, the President 
can reduce United States tariffs or other import 
restrictions on goods from abroad in return for 
reductions in their barriers against American 
goods. The act requires the President to obtain 
advice and assistance from certain United States 
Government agencies in formulating the provi- 
sions of the agreements and also requires that in- 
terested persons shall have opportunity, both be- 
fore and after negotiation, to present information 
and views. 
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By Executive order, the President has estab- 
lished an interdepartmental organization which 
has the functions of advising him in the formula- 
tion of trade agreements and of receiving and 
analyzing views and information presented by in- 
terested persons in connection with trade-agree- 
ment matters. This organization includes a mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Commission, repre- 
sentatives designated by the Secretaries of State, 
Agriculture, Labor, Commerce, Defense, Interior, 
and the Treasury, and a representative of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 


What a Trade Agreement Is 


Trade agreements accomplish two things: (1) 
they provide for specified tariff and other conces- 
sions, by each party, on articles that are listed in 
the agreements themselves; and (2) through their 
“general provisions” they set forth the treatment, 
aside from tariff rates, which each nation will give 
to its trade with the other country or countries 
party to the agreement. These general provisions 
are primarily designed to prevent non-tariff re- 
strictive measures from offsetting the advantages 
obtained through tariff concessions. 

The general provisions include various commit- 
ments, such as prohibitions or limitations on the 
use of quantitative restrictions (quotas) and trade 
discriminations. Each party to a trade agree- 
ment undertakes to give to the trade and goods of 
the other party, or parties, treatment no less favor- 
able than that which it gives to the trade and goods 
of any third country (the “most-favored-nation 
principle”). Each party agrees not to discrimi- 
nate against imported goods in matters of internal 
taxation, import quotas, exchange restrictions, and 
other regulations of trade. Among the various 
other provisions included is the “escape clause,” 
which is a part of all the agreements negotiated 
since 1943. Under this clause a party to the agree- 
ment may modify or withdraw a specific conces- 
sion if it finds that, as a result of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, imports of the particular article con- 
cerned have increased to such an extent or under 
such circumstances as to Cause or threaten serious 
injury to one of its own industries. If the escape 
clause is used, the other party or parties to the 
agreement may modify their own concessions to a 
corresponding extent. The agreements do not 
prevent any country from taking measures to meet 
requirements of national security, health protec- 
tion, and other special situations. 


Trade Expansion Between World Wars 


Before World War II and the events leading 
up to it had wholly dislocated world commerce, 
the trade-agreements program had contributed to 
a significant expansion of United States foreign 
trade, not only in general, but particularly with 
those nations with which agreements had been 
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concluded. While other recovery factors played 
important parts, the reduction of trade barriers 
between the United States and other nations, 
through the trade-agreements program, contrib- 
uted greatly to these commercial gains. 


After World War Il 


After World War II practically every country 
in the world found it necessary to maintain or 
even intensify its drastic wartime controls over its 
economy—including its foreign trade. At the end 
of the war the economic situation of most countries 
was chaotic. Agriculture and industry in many 
areas of great importance to United States foreign 
trade were physically devastated, and many major 
industries had been wholly converted to war pro- 
duction. The capital structures of some coun- 
tries had been destroyed, their foreign assets liqui- 
dated, and their manpower reduced. Many of 
their established foreign markets and foreign 
sources of supply had disappeared. 

Throughout most of the world there was a dras- 
tic shortage of goods and of ability to produce 
goods—either for home consumption or for ex- 
change in international trade. In particular, 
most foreign countries lacked goods which they 
could trade for things obtainable only from the 
United States. High prices both here and abroad 
and the extremely unstable and inconvertible cur- 
rencies of many countries also added to the diffi- 
culties of carrying on foreign trade. 

Nearly every nation rigidly controlled its for- 
eign trade in order to make sure that its inade- 
quate foreign purchasing power would be used for 
only the most essential imports. Nations resorted 
to import quotas, controls of foreign exchange, 
import and export licensing systems, and discrim- 
inatory bilateral clearing and barter arrange- 
ments. This maze of trade restrictions and limi- 
tations blocked normal channels of trade and 
ignored sound economic factors. 


United States Foreign Trade Out of Balance 


One aspect of this situation had especially seri- 
ous consequences for the United States economy 
and created a large deficit between the value of 
United States exports and the value of foreign 
goods and services received in return. In the 
postwar period the United States made heavy con- 
tributions, through both public and private agen- 
cies, in direct relief, loans, and grants to assist 
foreign countries in regaining their capacity to 
produce. American goods exported under the 
various relief and recovery programs were, to all 
practical purposes, being given away. Individual 
American producers of these goods were paid for 
them, but the American economy as a whole did 
not receive goods or services in return. This bur- 
den obviously cannot be borne indefinitely by 
American taxpayers and contributors. 

By 1948 and 1949, foreign countries, through 
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their own efforts and with the assistance of the 
United States, had in large part regained their 
ability to produce goods. But without the oppor- 
tunity to market the things they did not need for 
home consumption—that is, to exchange their sur- 
pluses for foreign products which they could not 
produce for themselves—the productive capacity 
alone was not sufficient to solve their problem. 

In 1948 and 1949 there were deficits of more 
than 5 billion dollars a year between the value 
of United States goods sent abroad and the value 
of goods and services received by the United States 
inreturn. In effect, the United States was “going 
into the red” at the rate of 5 billion dollars a 
year. 

There are two possible methods of eliminating 
this deficit without charging it to the United States 
taxpayer: (1) to reduce United States exports to 
the level of imports or (2) to increase imports 
to the level of exports. The first method would 
involve reducing United States production and 
employment in important export industries which 
depend on foreign markets to maintain maximum 
operation. Reducing operations in such indus- 
tries would reduce the buying power of their 
workers in the domestic market, and thus con- 
tribute to a spiral recession in the American na- 
tional economy. On the other hand, increasing 
United States imports of goods and services to- 
ward the level of United States exports would 
enable foreign countries to pay for the goods which 
they want to buy in the United States and which 
American producers would like to sell abroad, 
thus keeping American export industries operat- 
ing at maximum levels without extra cost to Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Reducing unnecessary United States tariffs fa- 
cilitates the increase of imports needed to achieve 
this objective. In short, it helps would-be for- 
eign customers to earn the United States dollars 
which they must have in order to pay for more 
of the United States goods which they want to 
buy and which Americans want to sell. As they 
earn more dollars it becomes possible for foreign 
governments progressively to relax and eventually 
to abandon the network of restrictions, limitations, 
and discriminations which they have imposed on 
their imports from this country. 

The reciprocal trade-agreements program is the 
mechanism which the United States uses in bar- 
gaining with foreign countries to assist in remedy- 
ing the unbalance between our exports and our 
imports, and to move in the direction of the highest 
possible levels of sound and remunerative foreign 
trade in both directions. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


In 1945 the United States Government pub- 
lished its Proposals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment and in 1946 its Suggested Char- 
ter for a Proposed International Trade Organiza- 
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tion. It also invited a number of foreign coun- 
tries to negotiate for tariff reductions. 

Taking up the United States proposal, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations in 
February 1946 appointed a Preparatory Commit- 
tee of 19 nations to prepare for a United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment for the 

urpose of establishing an International Trade 
Desialantion, The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

ublics, although appointed on the Preparatory 
Beouadates, did not participate in the work of the 
Committee or in the accompanying tariff 
negotiations. 

ot only did the Preparatory Committee, meet- 

ing at Geneva, Switzerland, prepare a draft of a 
charter for such an organization, but the member 
governments negotiated among themselves for re- 
ciprocal reduction of tariff and other barriers to 
trade. The United States participated in these 
negotiations under the authority of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as amended 
and extended. This was the first time the United 
States had taken part in negotiations aimed at an 
agreement including so many countries, but the 
desperate postwar economic situation clearly de- 
manded action more expeditious and far-reachin 
than could be obtained through bilateral tari 
bargaining. 

The result of the negotiations was the conclu- 
sion, on October 30, 1947, of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the most comprehen- 
sive action ever taken toward reciprocal reduction 
of barriers to world trade. The General Agree- 
ment was signed by 23 countries (China signed 
the agreement but withdrew from it on May 6, 
1950). The Netherlands negotiated at Geneva on 
behalf of the Netherlands East Indies, which later, 
as the Republic of Indonesia, became a party to 
the agreement as an independent country. 

The General Agreement covered more than 
45,000 items, accounting for two-thirds of the im- 
port trade of the signatory countries—about one- 
half of all the import trade of the world. Under 
it, all concessions granted by each country apply 
to imports from all the other contracting parties. 
Concessions include complete elimination of cer- 
tain specified duties and tariff preferences, reduc- 
tion of other tariffs and preferences, bindings of 
specified duties against increases, and bindings of 
duty-free treatment. 

The general provisions of the agreement are 
comparable to those in previous bilateral agree- 
ments negotiated by the United States, except that 
they are adapted to the special conditions of the 
postwar world, and they apply to an agreement 
among a number of countries instead of between 
two countries. They are designed to safeguard 
the advantages obtained through tariff conces- 
sions and to eliminate or reduce discrimination in 
trade among nations. 

In the fall of 1948, the representatives of the 
contracting parties to the General Agreement in- 
vited other countries to take part in a new set of 
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negotiations looking toward participation of those 
other countries in the agreement and also toward 
tariff concessions among them and between them 
and the original contracting parties. No new con- 
cessions were to be exchanged among the 23 orig- 
inal signatories to the agreement. 

At Annecy, France, in 1949, 10 new countries 
took part in the negotiations and by May 30, 1950, 
9 of them had completed the necessary steps to 
become contracting parties to the General Agree- 


ment. On that date, the following 32 countries 
were contracting parties to the agreement: 
Australia Indonesia 

Belgium Italy 

Brazil Lebanon 

Burma Liberia 

Canada Luxembourg 

Ceylon Netherlands 

Chile New Zealand 

Cuba Nicaragua 
Czechoslovakia Norway 

Denmark Pakistan 

Dominican Republic Southern Rhodesia 
Finland Sweden 

France Syria 

Greece Union of South Africa 
Haiti United Kingdom 

India United States 


Of the 28 countries with which the United 
States had concluded bilateral reciprocal trade 
agreements prior to 1947, 12 have since acceded 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and our bilateral agreements with them have 
either been terminated or superseded by the pro- 
visions of the General Agreement. The countries 
which have not become contracting parties to the 
General Agreement and with which the United 
States bilateral agreements are still in effect are: 


Argentina Iran 

Costa Rica Paraguay 
Ecuador Peru 

El Salvador Switzerland 
Guatemala Turkey 
Honduras Uruguay 
Iceland Venezuela 


A bilateral agreement with Czechoslovakia was 
concluded in 1938, suspended in 1939, and termi- 
nated in 1945; Czechoslovakia became a party to 
the General Agreement after the Geneva negotia- 
tions. Another bilateral agreement with Colom- 
bia was concluded in 1935 and was terminated by 
joint consent as of December 1, 1949. A bilateral 
agreement with Mexico was signed December 23, 
1942, and by joint consent was terminated on De- 
cember 31, 1950. 

The combined results of the Geneva and Annecy 
negotiations have brought into the General Agree- 
ment, as of September 1, 1950, a total of 32 of the 
world’s trading countries which, among them, 
carry on some four-fifths of the international com- 
merce of the world. More than three-fourths of 
the exports of the United States go to the coun- 
tries which are contracting parties to the General 
Agreement. 

In 1949, after the conclusion of the Annecy 
negotiations, the contracting parties decided on 
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a third set of negotiations, which opened Septem- 
ber 28, 1950, at Torquay, England. During this 
third set there will be negotiations for further 
concessions among the present contracting par- 
ties, between the contracting parties and seven 
new countries, and among the new countries 
themselves. It is expected that three countries 
with which the United States now has bilateral 
agreements, namely Peru, Turkey, and Uruguay, 
will become contracting parties following the con- 
clusion of the negotiations at Torquay. 


The European Recovery Program 


Under the Foreign Assistance Act passed by 
Congress in 1948, the United States Government 
undertook large-scale programs for helping cer- 
tain European countries to recover from the eco- 
nomic devastation of war. This again is in line 
with, and an integral part of, American foreign- 
trade policy. Only when foreign countries regain 
their capacity and freedom to produce goods and 
services, and to exchange them with other coun- 
tries, can American investors hope for returns 
from their foreign loans and American exporters 
hope for remunerative foreign markets for their 
products. 

Indication that the European countries are 
making great progress in increasing production 
is given in recent reports of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. Though the program is 
only slightly more than half over, in the second 
quarter of 1950 industrial production of the par- 
ticipating countries was 122 percent of the 1938 
level. In steel production there has been a rise 
of 52 percent, in cement 58 percent, in electric 
power 21 percent, and in hard coal 17 percent, 
since the ECA began operations. 

This increased production has helped in ex- 
panding trade among the countries of Western 
Europe and between these countries and the rest 
of the world. 

One of the requirements which European coun- 
tries must satisfy in order to receive assistance 
under the recovery program is that they agree to 
help themselves on each other, to the limit of 
their ability. A major field in which they are ex- 
pected to act is that of reduction of tariff and 
other barriers to trade among themselves and 
with other countries, for barriers which stifle the 
exchange of goods prevent maximum production 
and employment. estern Europe is taking con- 
crete steps forward in this field under such pro- 
grams as the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the European Payments Union, and some 
proposed customs unions, 


The Program for the Negotiation of Treaties of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 


The basic purpose of treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation is to promote freer channels 
of international economic intercourse by establish- 
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ing explicit workable rules to govern the treatment 
accorded by one country to the persons, enter- 
prises, capital, property, goods, and vessels of 
another country. The current emphasis in United 
States commercial treaties is upon obtaining 
assurances of fair treatment for American in- 
vestors, which are deemed essential to the long- 
term objectives of Point Four, of the European 
Recovery Program, and of other measures for 
strengthening the economy of the free world. 
These treaties, however, « contain provisions 
relating to the exchange of goods which are very 
similar to the general provisions of the bilateral 
trade agreements. 

Since the close of World War II, the Depart- 
ment of State has been seeking to expand and 
modernize this country’s commercial treaty net- 
work. Intensive study has been given, in collabo- 
ration with other Government agencies, to the 
content of these treaties, and the basic proposals 
have been considerably improved in form and 
expanded in substance. Treaties have been signed 
with China (1946), Italy (1948), Uruguay (1949), 
and Ireland (1950). ‘Treaty projects have been 
proposed to more than 30 HP countries, and 
about two-thirds of these projects are in varying 
stages of active consideration or negotiation. 


The Point 4 Program 


As the fourth point in his inaugural address on 
January 20, 1949, President Truman called for 
a “bold new program” of economic development 
through technical cooperation and capital invest- 
ment to help the peoples of underdeveloped areas 
to help themselves. This Point 4 Program is 
designed to provide a part of the advice and 
training in modern science and technology which 
these peoples need to raise their standards of 
living and enrich their lives. Itis thus a program 
to expand and strengthen the international com- 
munity and the free world, and will thereby be 
mutually beneficial to all. 

Under the act passed by Congress authorizing 
this program, the United States is contributing to 
the aims of Point 4 in three ways: (1) through 
bilateral agreements between the United States 
and underdeveloped countries; (2) by cooperating 
with and contributing to the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program; and (3) through pro- 
grams of American organizations and private 
enterprise. 

The Point 4 Program recognizes the fact that 
in cooperating with the peoples of underdeveloped 
areas we are also a ourselves. As these 
peoples develop the skills and know-how to 
utilize better their natural, human, and capital 
resources, they are able to increase greatly their 
production of goods. As they produce more goods, 
they are able to sell more on international markets, 
for many of their resources are in great demand. 
As they sell more, they gain greater purchasing 
power to buy the things they need and want from 
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all over the world. The United States and all 
other nations will benefit from this mutually 
profitable growth in international trade. 

As a necessary corollary to the technical assist- 
ance program, underdeveloped areas must have 
more capital to develop their resources. Techni- 
cal skills must be accompanied by the basic tools 
and equipment of production. Underdeveloped 
countries can themselves supply a large propor- 
tion of the necessary capital, but will need supple- 
mentary capital from other sources, including the 
Export-Import Bank, the International Bank, and 
private investors. To improve the climate for 
private investment from the United States and to 
speed the flow of capital, President Truman has 
asked the Congress for legislation to enable the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee, against cer- 
tain extraordinary non-business risks, United 
States private capital invested in underdeveloped 
areas. In addition, the series of treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, mentioned 
earlier, will provide greater investment security. 


A Strengthened Trade-Agreements Program 


On December 6, 1950, with the approval of the 
President, the State Department announced that 
Congress would be asked to enact legislation re- 
newing the Trade Agreements Act and authorizing 
more effective United States participation in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
now is only provisionally in effect. The desired 
legislation would do two principal things. First, 
it would authorize appropriations to permit the 
United States to finance its participation in the 
work of the General Agreement, including a small 
permanent secretariat, on a regular basis. Second, 
it would make possible the application of certain 
provisions of the agreement which cannot be 
applied until certain changes have been made in 
our laws. As to the second point, enactment of 
the Customs Simplification Bill introduced in the 
8ist Congress would accomplish almost all of 
these changes and, so far as the United States is 
concerned, would permit the agreement to be put 
into effect definitively and in its entirety. 

The State Department announcement of Decem- 
ber 6 also stated that the charter for the proposed 
International Trade Organization would not be 
resubmitted to Congress. The charter has been 
under discussion and negotiation since 1945. The 
Preparatory Committee appointed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations 
in February 1946 prepared, during 1946 and 1947, 
a draft charter for the proposed organization. 
This draft included the trade code and also dealt 
with such matters as employment, economic ad- 
vancement of underdeveloped countries, protec- 
tion of foreign investments, and other subjects. 

At Habana, Cuba, in 1948, representatives of 
54 countries negotiated a final revision and agreed 
to submit this charter to their governments for 
approval. 
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It is readily understandable that approval of 
so detailed and comprehensive a document by so 
many nations with widely differing economic sys- 
tems and problems was not easily forthcoming. 
In the United States the charter was submitted 
to Congress in April 1949. It was criticized by 
some groups for allowing too many restrictions 
on trade and by others for not providing for 
enough. Still other groups wanted no commit- 
ments in this field. Hearings on the charter were 
held in 1950 by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives but no further 
action was taken. 

The declining interest in the International 
Trade Organization since 1948 is partly due to the 
fact that other organizations have gone forward 
with many of the programs which the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization was expected to carry 
out. The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade is in provisional operation in the field of 
commercial policy. International aspects of em- 
ployment are being dealt with by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. Steps 
toward economic betterment of underdeveloped 
countries are being undertaken through the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the Economic and Social Council, and the 
United States Point 4 Program. Commitments 
for the protection of foreign investments are being 
sought through bilateral treaties. Many of the 
basic ideas of the charter with respect to interna- 
tional agreements regarding the marketing of 
specific commodities have been accepted in inter- 
national trade practices. Such ideas relate to the 
need for equal representation of producing and 
consuming countries in commodity agreements 
and to the desirability of confining the agreements 
to commodities which are in burdensome surplus. 
The International Wheat Agreement, the first of 
its kind, has been negotiated and put into opera- 
tion. International groups are studying the possi- 
bilities for agreements dealing with rubber, tin, 
and sugar. 

For all these reasons it has been decided that, in 
the light of the present world situation, the char- 
ter will not be resubmitted to the 82d Congress 


An Integrated Economic Foreign Policy 


All of the lines of international economic ac- 
tivity in which the United States is engaged lead 
toward the same goal, but each is designed to deal 
with a different aspect of the world economic 
problem. Each of the programs that has been 
described is aimed at improvement of living stand- 
ards in the United States and throughout the 
world. In embarking on these programs, the 
United States Government has recognized that 
this country cannot be an island of prosperity and 
security in an unstable and improverished world. 
The United States economic foreign policy is a 

olicy of cooperation with other nations for the 
ae t of all, a program in which the United 
States has more at stake than any other nation. 
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Point 4 Agreement With Chile 


[Released to the press January 16] 


Chile and the United States today signed a Point 
4 general agreement designed to accelerate Chile’s 
economic development. Technical Cooperation 
Administrator Henry G. Bennett announced that 
the two countries would cooperate in setting up 
projects in the fields of education and food supply. 

Representing their Governments at the signing 
of the general agreement, were Chilean Foreign 
Minister Horacio Walker and United States Am- 
bassador Claude G. Bowers. Chilean Minister of 
Agriculture Fernando Moller and Education Min- 
ister Bernardo Leighton also signed special project 
agreements with Ambassador Bowers. Dr. Ben- 
nett announced that $231,000 of Point 4 funds has 
been allocated to finance the work of United States 
technicians in the joint undertaking. Chile’s con- 
tribution will, at least, equal that of the United 
States and will include the majority of the person- 
nel working on the projects. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
(ITAA), a United States Government corporation 
which conducts technical cooperation programs 
throughout Latin America, will carry out the new 
education and food supply projects as the agents 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration. 
The ITAA has been active in Chile since 1943 on 
extensive health and sanitation programs. Ken- 
neth Iverson, Director, and Philip Glick, General 
Counsel of the ILAA, went to Santiago on January 
2 to confer with Chilean officials. 

The Institute works with other governments 
through “servicios”’—cooperative organizations 
jointly financed and administered by the host Gov- 
ernments and the United States. 

In requesting a food supply program, Chilean 
officials indicated their desire for a “servicio” pat- 
terned after one in Peru. The Peru “servicio,” 
established in 1943, carries on agricultural exten- 
sion activities and has built up a pool of farm ma- 
chinery for the use of Peruvian farmers. 

Dr. Wilfred Mauck, of Michigan, ITAA Direc- 
tor of Education; and J. C. Wright, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., former Commissioner of Vocational 
Education of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, are now in Santiago discussing the new edu- 
cation “servicio” with Chilean Government 
officials. 

Chile’s health and sanitation “servicio,” directed 
by Dr. Theodore I. Gandy of Washington, D. C., 
has emphasized preventive medicine and sanitation 
activities. It supervised the construction of four 
health centers and has been operating three of these 
centers as models. Through the efforts of the 
“servicio,” 10 Chilean communities now have 
modern sewer systems. The construction of the 
Santiago sewer system was one of the “servicio’s” 
most extensive operations. 

Tuberculosis, a major health problem in Chile, 
has been attacked through the establishment of 
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three demonstration sanitoriums, including the 
large Trudeau Hospital in Santiago. The “serv- 
icio” has also set up a school of public health with 
scholarships for training in public health, sanitary 
engineering, and nursing. 

ith the addition of Chile, nine countries have 
now concluded Point 4 general agreements with 
the United States: Ceylon on November 7, 1950; 
Brazil on December 21; Liberia, December 22; 
India, December 28; Paraguay and Nicaragua, 
December 29; Panama, December 30; and Costa 
Rica, January 11, 1951. 

Chile recently signed an agreement with the 
United Nations which provides for technical as- 
sistance through the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

In many respects, Chile resembles the state of 
California. The two areas are alike in climate, 
topography, and general shape. Chile extends 
2,600 miles from north to south and has an aver- 
age width of only 110 miles. Chile’s rapidly in- 
creasing population is estimated at 5,765,000 per- 
sons, more than a million of whom live in and 
around the capital city of Santiago. 

Chile is self-sufficient in many foodstuffs but 
imports all of her sugar, as well as some meat, 
oils, and fibers which are not produced domesti- 
cally in sufficient volume to meet the demand. 
Agricultural production, as a whole, has changed 
little in the past 20 years. 


Point 4 Agreement With Peru 


[Released to the press January 26] 


The United States and Peru yesterday con- 
cluded a Point 4 General agreement, under which 
the two Governments will continue and expand 
their comprehensive program of technical coop- 
eration. 

Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Technical Cooperation 
Administrator, announced the signing of the 
agreement at Lima by United States Ambassador 
Harold H. Tittmann, Jr. and Manuel C. Gallagher, 
Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The agreement specifies the basic conditions of 
cooperation, as prescribed by the Act for Inter- 
national Development, authorizing the Point 4 
Program. 

United States—Peruvian cooperation in the fields 
of agriculture, health and sanitation and educa- 
tion has been carried on for the past 8 years, chiefly 
through the work of three “servicios” jointly or- 
ganized, staffed, and financed by the Peruvian 
Government and the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, a corporation of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

With the establishment, last September, of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration in the De- 
partment of State, this work came under the Point 
4 Program. Six other technical assistance proj- 
ects, begun under previous legislation, are also 
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being continued under Point 4. Twelve requests 
for new projects are now under consideration by 
the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Dr. Bennett said that $1,091,250 had been tenta- 
tively earmarked from Point 4 funds for the Peru- 
vian program in the current fiscal year. This 
includes the $750,000 earmarked for the work of 
three “servicios” operated by the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs and the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. 

The Health and Sanitation “servicio” employs 
nine United States technicians and a staff of 600 
Peruvians. It operates 6 hospitals, 4 health cen- 
ters, 4 dispensaries, 6 medical posts, and 20 sani- 
tary posts. It also carries on programs of yellow- 
fever control, nutrition, and the training of per- 
sonnel, 

The cooperative health program was first put 
to work in 1948 in the Peruvian jungle east of the 
Andes, where it has brought the first medical help 
to thousands of people. 

The agriculture “servicio” has been mainly con- 
cerned with improving the food supply of the 
Peruvian people. The program now engages the 
services of 17 United States specialists and 279 
Peruvians. 

The education “servicio” has cooperated with 
Peruvian experts in rural and vocational education 
work. 

During the current fiscal year, the Institute is 
contributing $350,000 in project funds to the > 
eration of the three “servicios.” It has tentatively 
allocated an additional $400,000 for the services 
of United States technicians. The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment’s contribution for the same period totals 
$900,000. 

Six other technical assistance projects now un- 
der way in Peru are in the fields of civil aviation, 
mineral development, health, fisheries, and agri- 
culture. Four United States experts of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the Department of 
Commerce are helping to develop Peru’s air routes, 
air traffic controls, and meteorological services. 

The Interior Department’s Geological Survey is 
cooperating in an examination of Peruvian lead- 
zinc ore deposits and other mineral resources, with 
the hel 7 two United States experts. 

A fishery development project, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Interior’s Fish and 
Wildlife Service is engaging the services of two 
United States experts. 

Two doctors of the United States Public Health 
Service are investigating the effects of cocaine 
from the chewing of coca leaves. The results of 
this project should have an important bearing on 
the productivity of Peruvian mine workers. 

Since 1942, the Department of Agriculture has 
been assisting the Peruvian Government in the 
operation of an agricultural station at Tingo 
Maria, in the eastern foothills of the Andes. This 
work, which has opened up a new area for settle- 
ment and development, was made possible by the 
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building of a highway from Lima into the valley 
of the Hualla in a tributary of the Amazon. 
Immigrants from the coastal area, in search of 
productive land, as well as a considerable number 
of displaced persons from Europe have made the 
Tingo Maria district productive in crops such as 
tea, coffee, bananas, and citrus fruits. 

The area and population of Peru can be com- 
ared to those of four States of the Union, com- 
ined: California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 

Although Peru is one of the most richly endowed 
by nature of the Latin American countries, her 
resources are relatively underdeveloped. 

About 65 percent of her 8 million people depend 
entirely on agriculture for their livelihood. An- 
other 20 percent derive some support from the soil. 
Yet the country, which now exports large quanti- 
ties of sugar and cotton, must import nearly 40 
million dollars worth of food annually. 

It has been estimated that the people, whose 
calorie consumption is one of the lowest in the 
world, could produce 90 percent of the food they 
need to be adequately nourished. 

The towering Andes are rich in minerals, in- 
cluding some of the largest deposits of vanadium 
in the world. 





Aggression by Chinese Communists— Continued from 
page 205 


tary operations, its forces have used the greatest 
restraint under extreme provocation in order to 
localize the conflict in Korea. But the United 
Nations must not be taken for granted. 

I ask my colleagues to give some thought to the 
issue of collective security. Collective security is 
not merely a phrase. The views of the people of 
the United States on this matter were developed 
through a generation of vigorous debate and are 
linked with the sacrifices of the peoples of the 
world in World War II which had to be made 
because the world had not been able to establish 
a system of collective security to meet Nazi aggres- 
sion. We do recognize that there are honest dif- 
ferences on the question before us on the points 
of view of the oumnets represented around 
this table. Some are remote from the scene of 
conflict and hope somehow to avoid involvement. 
Some are concerned lest the strength of the United 
Nations be so committed in Korea as not to be 
available for their own defense. Others take dif- 
fering views about the nature of developments in 
the Far East and what these mean to the rest of 
the world. But on one point we are all agreed. 
If any one of us is attacked, each of us would in 
that situation desperately ask the United Nations 
to provide the unified support of every other Gov- 
ernment in the world to meet the attack. How can 
we bring that about for our own countries? Only 
by a determination to take united action to support 
each other faithfully and vigorously when an act 
of aggression occurs. 
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Freedom’s Stake in the Near East and South Asia 


by George C. McGhee 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs? 


It’s very important for the people of the world 
to see one another as clearly as possible in this 
time of crisis. It seems to me that, sometimes, 
we speak too easily of geographical places, of 
political and economic issues, without remember- 
ing that people are involved in all of these 
problems. 

When I speak of India or Greece or Ethiopia, I 
hope you will think of these countries in terms 
of people. India, for example, is a country of 
over 700,000 villages. And the people who live 
there have the same basic aspirations as you and 
I. My most vivid memory of Greece is the meet- 
ing I attended in a mountain village which had 
been liberated after occupation by the Communist 
guerrillas. I will remember the faces of the 
people who made up that meeting long after I 
have forgotten the political and economic issues 
which were under dispute at the time of my visit. 

I would like to talk tonight about the aspira- 
tions of the people who live in the Near East and 
South Asia. Then, I propose to describe briefly 
some of the things we are trying to do to help 
them overcome their obstacles and achieve their 
goals. 


U.S. Concern With 
Near Eastern and South Asian Peoples 


But first of all, why must we concern ourselves 
with the welfare of these people when we are al- 
ready so heavily committed in the defense of 
Europe and in efforts to stabilize the situation in 
the Far East? Let me mention three principal 
reasons. 

First, the 600 million people of this area repre- 
sent about half of the manpower resources of the 
free world. Almost all of them are anti-Com- 
munist. They are as dedicated to the cause of 


*Excerpts from an address made before the South 
County Branch of the World Affairs Council of Rhode 
Island at Kingston, Rhode Island, on Jan. 25 and released 
to the press on the same date, 
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freedom and human dignity as you and I are. 
They constitute an integral part of the free world. 
Their potentialities are tremendous. We have in- 
herited their civilization and culture. 

Secondly, this vast area is of great strategic im- 
portance today. Every military conqueror from 
Alexander the Great to Hitler has sought to domi- 
nate the land bridge, known as the Near East, 
which connects the continents of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the scheming dictators in the Kremlin plan to 
take over, subjugate, and exploit the human and 
physical resources of the Near East and South 
Asia. However, there is still time to build up 
their defenses against aggression while the Rus- 
sians are committed elsewhere. 

And finally, these ancient lands hold great re- 
sources, which will enable the people to raise their 
own standards of living, in time of peace, and 
contribute to the arsenals of democracy, in time of 
— Foremost of these economic resources 
is oil. 

Over half of the world’s known supply of oil 
lies in Saudi Arabia, Iran, Kuwait, [raq, and 
other Near Eastern countries. Twenty percent 
of the world’s present production comes from the 
Near East. This great production has been de- 
veloped by drilling only about 500 wells, as com- 
pared to over a million in the United States. Oil 
wells in the United States average only 12 barrels 
» day. Near Eastern oil wells average 5,000 

arrels per day. The industries of Europe would 
grind to a fatal stop if their machines were de- 
prived of oil from the Near East. 

Our own industrial machines, which supplied 
the weapons of victory in the last war and are 
accelerating now to provide strength for the free 
world, depend on imports from the Near East and 
South Asia. We import chrome for high-speed 
cutting tools from Turkey. Pakistan, India, 
and Ceylon are among our sources of manganese 
used in making steel, graphite for radios and 
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lubricants, and natural rubber for a wide variety 
of industrial uses. The Near East, moreover, is 
the only approach to Africa. Africa sy ey 
90 percent of the industrial diamonds used in high 
precision instruments, 75 percent of the sisal fiber 
used in rope, and 20 percent of the world’s supply 
of copper. The Belgian Congo is an important 
source of many strategic materials. 

So, we see that on political, social, and economic 
grounds, our own life and our own future are 
closely bound with that of the peoples and the 
lands of the Near East and Asia. It is vitally im- 
portant that we work closely with these people 
and understand their aspirations. It seems to 
me that they have three principal objectives. 


Objectives of Near East and South Asian Countries 


First, the people of the Near East and South 
Asia are passionately dedicated to retaining and 
strengthening the independence which they have 
won after hundreds of years under colonial status. 
They are deeply suspicious of outside influences, 
especially from the West. In some instances, they 
are more alarmed over what they mistakenly see 
as Western imperialism than over communism. 

Second, they are determined to exercise their 
full share of responsibility in the collective effort 
to stabilize the world situation and claim the 
permanent basis on which governments and peo- 
ples can live and work together. They are proud 
of their leaders and anxious that they should 
assume positions of trust in the society of free 
nations. 

Third, they seek to raise their standard of 
living and eliminate the wretched poverty, star- 
vation, and disease which have hung over them 
for hundreds of years. They are determined to 
overcome the inefficient methods of production, 
antiquated systems of land tenure, inadequate 
credit facilities, and shortage of skilled manpower 
which are characteristic of underdeveloped 
countries. 

These then are their aspirations—(1) to main- 
tain their freedom; (2) to share in the collective 
efforts to maintain world peace; and (3) to im- 
prove their standard of living. 

These are also the aspirations of the American 
people. If we seem closer to attaining them than 
our friends in the Near East and South Asia, it 
is partly because we have enjoyed a longer history 
of independence and comparative peace in which 
to pursue them. 


U.S. Responsibilities to the Area 


Now, step by step, what can we do to help these 
people realize their aspirations. 


INDEPENDENCE 


First, we can help them to maintain and 
strengthen their independence by passing on to 
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them the lessons we have learned, through trial 
and error, in our own experiments with self-gov- 
ernment. We are doing this now, largely through 
a greatly expanded international information pro- 
gram—including the Voice of America radio 
broadcasts. In Turkey, for example, a pamphlet 
on American history and government was distrib- 
uted to every school. Teams of movie cameramen 
travel into the remotest villages of South Asia, 
showing films about American life and world 
issues to audiences in which the illiteracy rate 
sometimes runs as high as 85 percent. In urban 
centers, libraries provide the people with books 
which widen their horizons. Newspapers and 
magazines are offered factual material whieh em- 
phasizes the fact that the task of — peace 
is the collective responsibility of the community 
of free nations. 


COLLECTIVE PEACE EFFORTS 


Now, secondly, we can encourage the peoples of 
the Near East and South Asia to participate in 
the collective peace efforts by making every effort 
to understand and work out the honest jie 
of opinion which are bound to arise. It is true 
that some of the Governments of the Near East 
and South Asia have felt unable to make a contri- 
bution to the United Nations effort in Korea. 
This is due more to a feeling of their own security 
than from any lack of support of the principles of 
the United Nations. Some Governments have 
differed with us on details of the handling of the 
case of aggression in Korea. However, in their 
own way and in the light of their own particular 
situations and experiences, they have sincerely 
endeavored to restore peace. We must continue 
to give careful consideration to every sincere effort 
on their part to work out our differences and pre- 
sent a united front against aggression. 


LIVING STANDARDS 


Thirdly, we can help the people of the Near 
Kast and South Asia to raise their living standards 
by providing them with modest amounts of loan 
capital, assistance grants, and technical assistance. 

There is nothing very new in the technical as- 
sistance, or so-called Point 4 Program. 

Today the world crisis adds a note of urgency 
to the Point 4 Program. 


As the President said in his recent budget mes- 
sage— 


. our total program of assistance to non-Buropean 
areas of the free world must place proportionately more 
emphasis upon building security through helping the peo- 
ple and governments of these areas to solve pressing eco- 
nomic problems, 

To varying degrees, in different parts of the non-Euro- 
pean free world, the crucial problem in resistance to 
communism is the attitude and aspirations of the people. 
In some of these areas, millions of people live in desperate 
conditions of poverty, insecurity, ill health, and illiteracy. 
To them communism may appear as a possible escape from 
unendurable conditions of life. 
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These people must be given real faith in their future 
within the free world through concrete evidence that their 
age-old problems have been recognized and that effective 
steps are being taken to solve them. 


Now, I would like to point out briefly some of 
the steps which the peoples of the Near East and 
South Asia, with assistance from the United 
States, are taking to raise their living standards 
and strengthen their security. 

Private and government loans and technical 
assistance, plus the expansion of American enter- 
prises, have helped the Republic of Liberia, on the 
west coast of Africa, to increase the total value 
of her exports from approximately 3 to 16 million 
dollars in the last 10 years. Imports are 5 times 
as high as they were a decade ago. Liberia now 
grows all the rice she needs. She is going back 
into the coffee-growing business. Her capital, 
Monrovia, boasts a brand new 20-million-dollar 
free port which is crowded with ships of many 
nations, transshipping goods to all parts of the 
world where only a few years ago freighters had 
to stand offshore and be loaded from small light- 
ers. This port construction project was hailed as 
a gigantic white elephant when it was first an- 
nounced. It is already paying its way and has 
begun to retire its debt. Liberia, incidentally, is 
justifiably proud of her record of never having 
defaulted on a loan. 

When I first went to Greece, in 1947, on an in- 
spection trip as coordinator of the program for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey, the country’s 
highways, canals, railroads, and ports were in de- 
plorable condition after a long period of war and 
enemy occupation. The initiative of the people 
of Greece, coupled with timely assistance from 
the United States, have put the country’s economic 
facilities back in operation. Business in Greece 
is humming ahead of the prewar level. 

Turkey, among other improvements, is modern- 
izing her road systems with machinery from the 
United States. She has increased her coal pro- 
duction over 40 percent and brought 3 million new 
acres of land under cultivation. United States 
loans and technical assistance have been offered 
Iran to launch an ambitious economic develop- 
ment program. Ethiopia is inoculating cattle 
against the deadly rinderpest disease at the rate 
of 10,000 cattle per month. 

Five separate Point 4 projects are now in oper- 
ation in India, and others are under consideration. 
Indian farmers in the United Provinces, in north- 
ern India, are learning to use improved seeds, crop 
rotation, and farm machinery from Point 4 assist- 
ance. Tangible results have already been achieved. 
The wheat yield of a 100 mile area around 
Mahewa has increased 63 percent and the potato 
crop has more than doubled. Two agricultural 
specialists from our Department of Agriculture 
are serving as consultants to the Indian Minister 
of Agriculture. Three experienced geologists will 
leave soon for India to study methods of develop- 
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ing the country’s ground water resources. Amer- 
ican engineers have already helped to lick the 
water shortage problem by bringing subsurface 
water to ground level through simple tube wells. 
An American engineering firm is working on irri- 
gation and flood controls projects in Ceylon and 
Afghanistan. The governor of the First Central 
Bank of Ceylon is an American, teaching his col- 
—— sound principles of finance. 

he Government of Pakistan has close to a 
hundred economic development programs under 
consideration, most of them involving some form 
of American cooperation. These include putting 
an additional 6 million acres of land under culti- 
vation, generating 11,000 more kilowatts of elec- 
tric power, building a first-class port at 
Chittagong on the Bay of Bengal, developing a 
textile industry, and stepping up the marketing 
of vegetable oils and hides. Pakistan’s long-range 
plan is to achieve a balanced economy by corre- 
lating agricultural production with a measure of 
industrialization. Most of these projects directly 
benefit the people, especially those who live close 
to the soil. ver 90 percent of the people of 
Pakistan live in rural areas. 

In many countries of the Near East and South 
Asia, the peasants who actually till the land pay 
an exorbitant rent to the owner. Others are share 
croppers who are allowed to keep only the smallest 
fraction of what they produce. They stand ver 
little chance of ever gaining possession of the land. 
Credit for the purchase of land or farm equipment 
and seeds is either so scarce or so expensive that 
it is beyond the reach of most of the peasants. In 
some countries, the complicated rf, antiquated 
system of land titles leaves the farmer cultivating 
narrow strips of land, hardly wider than a single 
furrow. 

Now, as an example of the initiative which one 
country, Iraq, has shown in meeting this problem, 
I would like to tell you something about the 
Dujeila resettlement project on a flat, dry, treeless 
— between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 

ere, the Iraq Government has built a 30-mile 
canal to irrigate 163,000 acres of state-owned land. 
The irrigated land has been divided into 62-acre 
tracts and leased to 1,200 carefully chosen families. 
The head of each family signs a contract with the 
Government—usually by affixing his fingerprint to 
the table, since few of them can read or write— 
agreeing to cultivate the land for 10 years. He 
agrees to build a home, a stable for his animals, 
and storage bins for his crops. The Government, 
on its part, contracts to give free title of the land 
to the tenant after 10 years. When the project 
was first announced, over 50,000 families a plied 
for membership. The Government required that 
each tenant must have lived in a nearby area. He 
must be married, between the ages of 18 and 50, 
and have at least one child. The project has been 
in operation less than 2 years, but there is already 
evidence that the tenants, inspired by the prospect 
of owning their own land, have outproduced their 
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neighbors who work under feudalistic conditions. 
Five other resettlement projects are now planned 
for other parts of Iraq. 

In his recent budget message, President Truman 
emphasized that we must limit our technical as- 
sistance as well as loans and modest grants to— 

. national governments which adopt in good faith the 


policies necessary to make the aid effective, and to make 
full use of their own resources. 


Said the President, 


We do not propose to assist countries where the govern- 
ments are not sincerely trying to improve the economic 
conditions of their people. 

At another point in his message, Mr. Truman 
pointed out that military strength depends on 
economic strength. 

Economically, many of the countries in the Near 
East and South Asia remain weak in spite of the 
help which we have already given tothem. Great 
problems remain to be solved. Governments are 
weakened by bitter feuds such as those between 
India and Pakistan over the Kashmir question 
and between Israel and the Arab states over the 
plight of three-quarters of a million Arab refugees. 

In some instances, we can only maintain a posi- 
tion of benevolent neutrality in the face of these 
quarrels. In others, such as the dispute between 
Afghanistan and Iran over irrigation rights to 
the Helmand River which flows between the two 
countries, the good offices of the United States 
have been used to establish an impartial inter- 
national commission to study the problem and 
recommend a just solution. 

The decision of the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany to share its oil profits with the Saudi 
Arabian Government on a 50-50 basis is another 
inspiring example of what can be accomplished 
through patience and understanding. 

We have the shining example of Greece and 
Turkey to inspire other countries to stand firm 
against the threat of communism. Both of these 
countries have a border along the iron curtain. 
Both contribute to the defensive strength of other 
countries in the Near East. Both have volun- 
tarily sent troops to uphold the principles of the 
United Nations in Korea. 

The potential strength of the free world is very 
great, and, as we grow stronger, new confidence 
and hope will surge through the entire area of the 
Near East and South Asia. The people of the 
United States have asserted their determination to 
oppose aggression through the medium of the 
United Nations, regardless of whether the aggres- 
sor is weak or strong. They are determined that 
the rule of force shall not prevail. I feel certain 
that the peoples of the Near East and South Asia 
share these convictions. Together, we can with- 
stand the dangers of Soviet imperialism and work 
toward a common goal of security and progress. 
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Facts Surrounding the Trial 
of Gordon S. Seagrave in Burma 
[Released to the press January 23] 


A number of misapprehensions seem to have 
arisen in the country over the facts surrounding 
the trial of Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave on charges 
of abetting treason against the Government of 
the Union of Burma. In order to avoid further 
misunderstanding the Department wishes to make 
the following statement: 


The Burmese Special Tribunal of three senior 
judges which tried Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave, an 
American citizen, on three charges under the High 
Treason Act (a law devolved from the period of 
British rule in Burma), on January 17, 1951, 
found him guilty under two of the charges and 
acquitted him on the other. He was found guilty 
of assisting Naw Seng, an insurgent leader, to 
carry out the arrest of the Sawbwa of North 
Hsenwi, Special Commissioner for the Shan State, 
by concealing pertinent information from the Gov- 
ernment. For this, he was sentenced to 6 years’ 
imprisonment. He was also found guilty of turn- 
ng over to Naw Seng certain medical and surgi- 
cal supplies. He was sentenced to 1 year’s 
imprisonment on this count. Both sentences 
would be served concurrently. He was acquitted 
on the charge of receiving Naw Seng in his hos- 
pital compound and offering him tea. 

Dr. Seagrave’s attorney, U Kyaw Myint, a for- 
mer judge of the Supreme Court, is filing an 
appeal to the High Court, and it is understood that 
the appeal will probably be heard within 1 month. 
In the meantime, the American Embassy in Ran- 
goon, which has rendered all possible assistance to 
Dr. Seagrave during the trial, is procuring and 
forwarding to the Department of State a complete 
transcript of the testimony in the case. 

The Embassy in Rangoon has been able to help 
Dr. Seagrave in many ways, including assistance 
in obtaining the services of an outstanding attor- 
ney for his defense, and by arranging to have 
Dr. Seagrave transferred from jail to a private 
residence during the trial. A representative of 
the Embassy visited Dr. Seagrave’s hospital at 
Namkham, near the Chinese border, in order to 
confer with his sister and to obtain first-hand in- 
formation about conditions at the hospital. The 
Embassy also had a _ representative present 
throughout the court proceedings and kept the 
State Department fully informed of all important 
developments. 

Since the case is still before the Burmese courts, 
it would be inappropriate for the Department of 
State to make any comment on the verdict handed 
down by the Special Tribunal. 
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Point 4 Program After Korea 


by Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 


Director, Program Planning and Advisory Staff, Technical Cooperation Administration * 


I should like to make three points in the course 
of my discussion, and I shall outline them now and 
again at the end of my talk. 

First: The United States Government is now 
aiding economic development in underdeveloped 
areas at a rate of nearly 400 million dollars a year. 

Second: Korea, and its implications for the se- 
curity of the free world, necessitates a major ex- 
pansion and major changes in our program of aid 
to economic development abroad. 

Third: These changes must not, however, so 
dominate the Point 4 Program that they stifle 
long-run aspirations for a better life. Hope for 
the future is the most potent weapon of democracy. 

In early 1949, when President Truman proposed 
the Point 4 Program as one of the main instru- 
ments for carrying out United States foreign 
policy, a surge of enthusiasm answered him, both 
in this country and throughout the world. As so 
frequently happens with great ideas, his proposal 
crystallized sentiments and aspirations that were 
already widespread and that were already reflected 
in many activities at home and abroad. It gave 
focus and impetus to those activities, and it gave 
practical form to sentiments that up to that time 
were frequently nebulous. His proposal raised 
hope of the fulfillment of the aspirations of peo- 
ples everywhere for a better life, a life in which 
economic forces would conspire together for peace. 
It was a psychological shot-in-the-arm, quite as 
important for its impact on morale as for its im- 
plications for economic progress. 

The President, in the fourth point of his inau- 
gural address, proposed that the United States 
embark on a “bold new program” of aid in the 
economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. He did not undertake to recite the many 
United States activities already under way that 
were, and are, contributing to that end. He pro- 


1 Address made before the Jewish Labor Committee at 


Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 23 and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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posed certain new activities: first, a greatly ex- 
panded program of technical assistance, through 
which the efforts of the peoples of the underde- 
veloped countries themselves might be made more 
productive, and, thus, better able to support im- 
proved living conditions. This program he pro- 
posed should be carried out through the United 
Nations so far as practicable. Secondly, he pro- 
posed that the United States take measures to 
foster the flow of private capital into productive 
investment for economic development. For these 
new programs to be of greatest effectiveness in 
promoting economic development abroad, more- 
over, they would have to be joined to the activities 
already being carried on and the whole raised to 
a much higher level. 

For a number of years, this Government had 
been carrying on activities that greatly aided the 
economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Such activities included loans by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank as well as United States 
participation in loans by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

They included grants and loans for supplies and 
equipment provided under the several United 
States and United Nations relief and recovery 
programs. They included technical assistance 
under the Economic Cooperation Administration 
programs for dependent overseas territories of 
ERP countries and under the Institute of Inter- 
American A ffairs, the Fulbright Act (Public Law 
584, 79th Cong.), the Smith-Mundt Act (Public 
Law 402, 80th Cong.), and preceding legislation. 
They also included the negotiation of trade 
treaties, double taxation treaties, and treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and economic development, 
which serve to expand the flow of international 
trade and investment, upon which healthy 
economic development must be based. These 
Governmental activities supplemented private 
investment and commercial and philanthropic 
activities by United States individuals and organi- 
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zations, the magnitude of which in many countries 
far exceeded the activities supported by this 
Government. 

The Point 4 proposal grew out of our experience 
with these many activities and out of a growing 
realization of the need for economic development 
in underdeveloped areas. It recognized the 
mounting aspirations of the peoples in those areas 
for a better life and the mutuality of our and their 
interest in such development. Both the industrial- 
ized countries and the relatively underdeveloped 
countries stood to gain from the economic develop- 
ment of the latter. This gain would be important 
both politically and economically. 


Current Expenditures 


During the current fiscal year, United States 
Government grant funds available for technical 
and economic assistance to underdeveloped areas 
total around 200 million dollars. This includes 
contributions of 40 million dollars to the technical 
assistance and development programs of the 
United Nations and the Organization of American 
States. During calendar 1950, loan disburse- 
ments made by the Export-Import Bank for de- 
velopment of such areas totaled 126 million 
dollars. In addition, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development made disburse- 
ments for development in such areas last year 
totaling nearly 60 million dollars. (The largest 
part of this Bank’s funds come from subscription 
by private U.S. investors to the bonds of the Bank, 
of course.) Commitments by the two Banks of 
new funds for development purposes ran substan- 
tially higher, totaling nearly 700 million dollars 
altogether in 1950, but disbursement figures more 
accurately represent the actual flow of assistance. 

Counting only Government sources of develop- 
ment assistance, then, the United States is cur- 
rently aiding economic development in underde- 
veloped areas to the tune of nearly 400 million 
dollars a year. Of this, the 34.5 million dollars 
appropriated specifically under the new Point 4 
legislation (the Act for International Develop- 
ment) is a very significant part but, obviously, 
not the largest part. 

In talking of Point 4 today, therefore, let us 
have this figure of 400 million dollars a year in 
mind. So much for my first point. 


Significance of Events in Korea 


Second: what do the events in Korea mean for 
all this? These various foreign assistance activi- 
ties of the United States were undertaken partly 
to repair the devastation of war and partly to 
build up the foundation for a healthier economic 
and political world structure. This latter phase 
emphasized the development of economic resources 
for increased production together with the im- 
provement of living and working conditions. It 
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was conceived essentially as a long-term program 
designed to maximize the use of the economic re- 
sources of other nations for their own growth and 
development, facilitated and aided by financial 
support from this country in magnitudes appro- 
priate to the process of gradual growth. 

The outbreak of war in Korea changed the whole 
atmosphere in which these economic development 
activities had been carried forward. The new 
demonstration of aggressive Soviet intentions and 
Soviet willingness to chance a world war of un- 
precedented dimensions and destructiveness forced 
us to reconsider the whole basis of our foreign 
economic policy. We had to think again of our 
experience in World War II when we learned the 
tremendous importance of building up production 
both in this country and among the other free 
countries of the world. Greater production in the 
so-called “underdeveloped” countries was espe- 
cially urgent during that war: on the one hand, 
to provide food and raw materials needed by the 
United States and by the other relatively indus- 
trialized countries, whose consumption of primary 
products expanded very greatly, and many of 
whose normal sources of supply were denied to 
them; on the other hand, to supply the essential 
civilian requirements of the people of the under- 
developed countries, whose consumption needs 
would otherwise have had to be met from United 
States production, delivered in allied ships. 

Today, we face a similar need. Expanded pro- 
duction in the underdeveloped countries, for their 
own consumption and for ourselves, is of the great- 
est urgency. This expansion cannot wait for the 
natural process of long-run economic growth, 
such as was believed possible 2 years or even a 
year ago. Ways must be found and resources 
committed to expand production in the under- 
developed areas greatly and quickly. 

We must do more than step up the pace of the 
Point 4 Program originally envisioned, however. 
To a considerable extent, we must change its em- 
phasis. It is quite true that increased food pro- 
duction was to play a large role in the original 
Point 4 Program. Now, it is to play an even 
larger role, for food is one of the most critical 
strategic materials in time of possible war, and 
we must prepare for any eventuality. But in- 
creased food is a peacetime objective also. So we 
are also preparing for the eventuality of peace. 
In this case, preparation for defense coincides 
with long-run needs for peace. 

In other cases, however, there must be a reduc- 
tion in long-term programs to permit concentra- 
tion of our resources on short-term production 
increases. This is true in the United States as 
well, where education, housing, and consumer 
goods production must be curtailed in the face of 
mobilization and defense production needs. 

Expanded production of food and needed ma- 
terials is in the interest of the underdeveloped 
countries as it is in the interest of the United 
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States. It will strengthen the ability of those na- 
tions to defend themselves and to maintain their 
independence in the world today. It will con- 
tribute to our own requirements for civilian and 
military production and consumption and relieve 
the drain on United States production and ship- 
ping. As those countries become more economi- 
cally productive, their own consumption can in- 
crease, and their own sense of the identity of their 
interests with the interests of the rest of the free 
world will grow. A successful program of pro- 
motion of production in the underdeveloped areas 
will strengthen the free world, both economically 
and politically. 

How can we step up our assistance to produc- 
tion abroad? How can we quicken the process by 
which these foreign nations overcome the natural 
barriers of traditional attitudes and habits of 
work, outmoded and restrictive economic and so- 
cial institutions, the shortage of local capital, the 
absence of a healthy and trained labor force, and 
inadequate public services such as power and 
transportation? This is a major question facing 
us today. Wedonot have the whole answer. We 
have part of it, however. 

When the original Point 4 Program was pre- 
pared for submission to the Congress in 1949, it 
was conceived as a long-run, low-cost program, 
featuring technical assistance financed by the 
United States Government, and the encouragement 
of capital investment to be financed by private 
investors. It, subsequently, became evident that, 
in Southeast Asia, at least, there would not be 
enough time for such a program (and not much 
interest by private capital in investing in develop- 
ment projects in Southeast Asia). A different kind 
of a program was, therefore, developed. Based on 
the recommendations of the Griffin Mission, 
which spent March and April of last year in South- 
east Asia, this new pre sram combined technical 
assistance with the providing of enough equip- 
ment and supplies to get major development activi- 
ties under way at once. These activities would, 
then, serve for demonstration and training; they 
would also themselves directly contribute substan- 
tial new production to the areas where they were 
located. Local governments were expected to as- 
sign experts and to contribute substantial funds 
themselves to cover local labor and materials costs. 
Projects requiring participation by United States 
personnel as technicians or managers would be 
put on an operating basis, with nationals of the 
countries concerned thoroughly trained in the 
technical and managerial skills needed to operate 
them. They would, then, be turned over to local 
governments or agencies; and United States per- 
sonnel could move on to start additional projects. 

This is a pattern that offers great promise for 
all areas where results must be obtained quickly. 
It is much more expensive than the original Point 
4 Program. In the light of the new timetable 
with which we have to work, however, it appears 
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to be the only kind of program that makes sense 
for many countries. 

On the assumption that this kind of program 
should be undertaken in a number of countries, in 
addition to Southeast Asia, the Gordon Gray Re- 
port to the President on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icies recommended a United States grant program 
of about 500 million dollars a year in technical 
and economic aid to underdeveloped areas. This 
would mean more than doubling the grant pro- 
gram at present being carried on. It was to utilize 
strengthened international programs wherever 
feasible. In addition, the Gray report anticipated 
perhaps another 500 million dollars in loans by 
the Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, mak- 
ing a total aid program for underdeveloped areas 
of around 1 billion dollars a year, contrasted with 
the present rate of nearly 400 million dollars a 
year (grants and loan disbursements combined). 

The State Department is now working with 
other Government departments and agencies in a 
study of the detailed needs of the underdeveloped 
areas for technical and economic aid and the pos- 
sibilities of using such aid to expand production 
quickly. Whether or not the program proposed 
to the Congress a couple of months hence will 
resemble in magnitude the Gray recommendations 
is still at issue. It is pretty certain, however, to 
contain proposals to extend the Southeast Asia 
kinds of technical and economic programs to other 
areas where rapidly expanding production is ur- 
gently needed. 


Psychological Value of Point 4 


So much for my second point: We must expand 
and change our present aid programs. Third and 
lastly, what happens to Point 4, that lofty and 
dramatic vision of gradual but constant improve- 
ment in living and working conditions, as a base 
for the flowering of democracy in a peaceful 
world ¢ 

This is a vision that we must not lose. It is a 
vision that grips the imagination of people every- 
where. It isa magnet that is so potent that, when 
in November 1949 the United Nations General 
Assembly voted on its resolution to undertake a 
greatly expanded ay eg of technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas, the vote was unani- 
mous—rather a rare occurrence in that august 
body (or in any other). 

If this program should come to be conceived as 
a program entirely designed to expand the pro- 
duction of goods needed for defense, it would lose 
what has so far been its greatest value—its psy- 
chological value. We must conserve that value. 
We need psychological strength, or morale, as 
much as we need economic strength. One is use- 
less without the other. We must, therefore, retain 
enough of the original concept of Point 4 so that 
we can demonstrate the long-run stake that all 
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peoples will have in it. This will add to, and 
reinforce, the short-run stake that is so obvious 
that it tends to obscure the long run. 

Immediate production increases are certainly 
needed. And they may quite properly be concen- 
trated in food and raw material production of 
types likely to be needed if we get into a shooting 
war. Beyond these, however, there must also be 
programs that, while indirectly serving the de- 
fense effort, will also unambiguously serve the 
long-run interests of an eventually peaceful world. 
They must be of kinds and carried out through 
agencies, including a major reliance on interna- 
tional agencies, that inspire widespread faith and 
support. Only in this way will we be able, and 
only in this way will we deserve, to hold the hearts 
me imaginations of the people of the under- 
developed areas. 

We must not forget that only by their will and 
by their efforts, in cooperation with us and in our 
and their common interest, can the people of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world increase their 

roduction both for defense and for long-term 
iendldaunant. 

Let me summarize, then, once more: 


First: The United States Government is now 
aiding economic development in underdeveloped 
areas at a rate of nearly 400 million dollars a 

ear. 

' Second: Korea, and its implications for the 
security of the free world, necessitates a major 
expansion and major changes in our program of 
aid to economic development abroad. 

Third: These changes must not, however, so 
dominate the Point 4 Program that they stifle 
long-run aspirations for a better life. Hope for 
the future is the most potent weapon of democracy. 


Departure of Japanese Peace Mission 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary 


[Released to the press January 17] 


We are going to Japan to find the way to put 
our future relations on a long-term friendly basis. 
We shall, in our effort, rely greatly on the advice 
and cooperation of General MacArthur, who has 
already laid a good foundation for our present 
effort. We are working in close contact with our 
Allies, and we have talked over our plans with the 
committees of Congress. 

For over 5 years, the Japanese have loyally com- 
plied with the surrender terms. We believe that 
they are now entitled to a peace which will make 
them the masters of ‘| cir own destiny and give 
them the opportusiicy to take part in all the varied 
peaceful aspects of national and international life. 

Restored freedom will come to the Japanese peo- 
ple at a critical time. Even before World War II 
has been formally ended, new armed aggression 
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has broken loose in the world. It is showing its 
viciousness close to Japan. The present state of 
the world places a heavy responsibility upon all 


free people. We have confidence, however, that 
the Japanese people, now that their militaristic 
ambitions have been buried, will become worthy 
members of the free world, sharing honorably its 
opportunities, its responsibilities, and the common 
purpose to surmount the dangers. 


Reply to U.S.S.R. on Measures for 
Eliminating International Tensions 


[Released to the press January 24] 


Following is the tert of the United States reply to the 
Soviet note of December 30, 1950, regarding a possible 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the U.S.S.R. The United 
States reply was delivered by the American Embassy at 
Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Janu- 
ary 28. Identical notes were delivered by the British and 
French Embassics at Moscow on January 23. 


The Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of 
America has the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of the note of December 30, 1950 of the Soviet 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and, under instruc- 
tions from his Government, to reply as follows: 


The purpose of the United States Government 
is to seek to allay existing international tensions 
by discussing all problems likely to threaten world 
peace with a view to resolving the fundamental 
differences between nations. It therefore confines 
itself in this reply to a further examination of 
the question of the basis on which such negotia- 
tions might take place and refrains from refuting 
in detail the allegations on a number of points, 
especially in regard to Germany, which are made 
in the Soviet Government’s note. As the United 
States Government has repeatedly pointed out, 
particularly in its note of December 22, 1950, these 
allegations are completely without foundation.* 

With regard to the substance of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s note, the United States Government ob- 
serves that the Soviet Government does not object 
to a preliminary conference of representatives of 
the four governments but, in view of other state- 
ments in the note, the United States Government 
feels it necessary to ask for clarification in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding and to make it 
possible that such a preliminary conference should 
serve a useful purpose. 

The United States Government in its note of 
December 22 stated that the Soviet proposal for a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers confined to con- 
sidering the demilitarization of Germany in the 
context of the so-called Praha Declaration was not 
acceptable for the reasons therein given. The 
note proposed specifically that a meeting of the 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 1, 1951, p. 11. 
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Foreign Ministers should include in its discussions 
not only questions related to Austria and Ger- 
many but also the principal problems whose solu- 
tion would permit a real and lasting improvement 
in the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, Great Britain, and France and the 
elimination of the causes of present international 
tensions throughout the world. 

In its reply, the Soviet Government limited 
itself to an indication that it is willing to discuss 
questions concerning Germany. In this connec- 
tion, the note of the Soviet Government refers 
again to the so-called Praha Declaration which 
the United States Government as well as the 
Governments of France and the United Kingdom 
have made clear they could in no circumstances 
accept as a limitation on or as a basis for 
discussions. 

The note of the Soviet Government thus does 
not reveal whether that government agrees that a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the four 
countries would deal with the other questions 
indicated in the note of the United States Govern- 
ment. The United States Government wishes to 
emphasize, as was stated in its note of December 
22nd, that the tension which exists in the world 
today does not arise from the German problem. 
A discussion limited to the questions proposed 
by the Soviet Government would therefore be 
inadequate and unreal. 

Consequently, the United States Government 
would be glad to know whether the Soviet Gov- 
ernment does agree that those further questions 
and problems referred to above will be among 
those which the Foreign Ministers may discuss. 

In its note of December 22, the United States 
Government further proposed that representatives 
of the four governments be designated to meet and 
examine the problems just referred to with a 
view to finding a mutually acceptable basis for a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the four coun- 
tries and recommending to their governments a 
suitable agenda. 

In the view of the United States Government, 
these representatives would need to give some con- 
sideration to the questions and problems involved 
in order to determine their formulation for inclu- 
sion in the agenda as well as the order in which 
they would appear so that the mutually acceptable 
basis referred to could be established. It would 
not be the function of the representatives to 
attempt to arrive at solutions of the problems, 
this function being reserved for the Ministers 
themselves. 

While the note of the Soviet Government states 
that it does not object to a preliminary conference 
of representatives of the four governments, it is 
not clear, in view of other statements in the note, 
whether the Soviet Government agrees that the 
function of such a preliminary conference should 
be as stated above. Consequently, the United 
States Government would be glad to know 
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whether the view of the Soviet Government in this 
matter is the same as its own. 

As for the meeting place of the preliminary 
conference, the Unite States Government is pre- 
pared to agree on Paris. 

The Government of the United States renews 
its proposal made on December 22 and hopes that 
the Soviet Government is prepared to discuss the 
elimination of the principal causes of present 
international tensions and that it will accordingly 
agree on the points mentioned above. Ifthe Soviet 
Government does agree, the United States Govern- 
ment for its part is ready to set, in agreement with 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Soviet Union, the date of the exploratory 
meeting of representatives. 


Soviet Government Requested 
To Cease Showing Unauthorized 
American Motion Picture Films 


[Released to the press January 22] 


The following note was transmitted by the American 
Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on January 17, 1951. 


The Embassy of the United States brings to the 
attention of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs the unauthorized showing in Moscow of the 
American motion picture films, Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington and Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, which 
are understood to bear the legend asserting that 
the pictures were a “trophy of war” and further 
that M/r. Smith was obtained in Berlin. Upon in- 
struction of the United States Government, the 
Embassy wishes to point out the following facts 
regarding these films: 


1. The film Mr. Smith is owned by the Ameri- 
can firm Columbia Pictures Corporation and was 
released for exhibition in a number of European 
countries between 1939 and 1949, not, however, 
including Germany or the Soviet Union. 

2. The tilm Mr. Deeds is also owned by Colum- 
bia Pictures Corporation and prints were sent to 
all European countries except Germany and the 
Soviet Union between 1936 and 1938. 

3. The Soviet Government is further informed 
that in the contracts pursuant to which these films 
were released for showing in certain European 
countries, excluding Germany and the Soviet 
Union, the American owners specified that all 
rights for distribution and exhibition were con- 
fined solely to the particular country and title to 
all negative and positive prints remained in the 
American owners and were returnable at the ex- 
piration of the license period. 

In view of the above information the Embassy 
of the United States requests that no further 
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showing of these films be permitted and further 
requests the Soviet Government to return to the 
American Embassy all prints of both films in or- 
der that they may be returned to the rightful 
owner. 


Publishers To Survey Information 
and Educational Exchange Needs 


[Released to the press January 24] 


A committee of two book publishers and a li- 
brarian met today with Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, to discuss 
the better use of books in carrying out the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
Program. 

The committee, selected in consultation with 
the book publishing industry and the library pro- 
fession, will conduct an objective survey of the 
Department’s press, radio, moving picture, and 
exchange of persons programs to insure that books 
are properly coordinated with other media. 

Members of the committee are Robert L. Crowell, 
president of the Thomas Y. Crowell Company; 
Chester Kerr, secretary of the Yale University 
Press and Harland Carpenter, director of the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Free Library. The committee’s 
headquarters will be with the Department of 
State’s Division of Libraries and Institutes which 
is responsible for United States information cen- 
ters abroad. The centers also assist in such pro}- 
ects as sale of American books, translations, ex- 
hibits, presentations to foreign institutions of 
American books, the teaching of the English lan- 
guage, and the performance of American drama 
and music. 

The committee was formed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 
which requires that, to a maximum extent prac- 
ticable, the services and facilities of private agen- 
cies be used in carrying out the United States 
International Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program. 


Construction of “‘Libby Dam’”’ 
on U.S.—Canadian Boundary 


[Released to the press January 19] 


The Government of the United States filed an 
application on January 12, 1951, with the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for approval by the 
Commission of plans for the construction and 
maintenance of the proposed Libby Dam and res- 
ervoir on the Kootenai River near Libby, Mon- 
tana. Under the Flood Control Act of 1950, 
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(Public Law 516, 81st Congress) approved May 
17, 1950, proceedings with a view to the construc- 
tion of this dam and reservoir were authorized. 
As approval by the International Joint Commis- 
sion of the project is required under article IV 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 
1909, because it would “raise the natural level of 
waters on the other side of the boundary,” Sec- 
retary Acheson made the application to the Com- 
mission on behalf of the United States. 

The text of the letter of January 12, 1951, from 
the Secretary of State to the Commission reads as 
follows: 


1. The Government of the United States hereby sub- 
mits to the International Joint Commission, under the 
provisions of Article IV of the Treaty of January 11, 
1909, between the United States and Great Britain, this 
application requesting that the Commission give consid- 
eration to such effects, as the construction and opera- 
tion of a dam and reservoir herein referred to as “Libby 
Dam” on the Kootenai (Spelled Kootenai in the United 
States, Kootenay in Canada) River near Libby, Montana, 
may have on levels or stages of the said Kootenai River 
at and above the international boundary between the 
United States of America and the Dominion of Canada, 
and the consequences thereof; and that the Commission 
enter an appropriate order in the premises, expressly 
approving the construction and operation of the said 
Libby Dam and reservoir. 

2. Under the Flood Control Act of 1950 (Public Law 
516, 8lst Congress), approved 17 May 1950, a project 
designated as “Libby Dam, Kootenai River, Montana” 
was “adopted and authorized to be prosecuted under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers.” Attached hereto and 
marked Annex A is an application dated December 1, 
1950, addressed to the Secretary of State by Major Gen- 
eral Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, setting forth the 
details of the Libby Dam Project. The Secretary of the 
Army has approved this application and has forwarded it 
to the Department of State for presentation to your 
Commission. 

3. Particular attention is invited to the following im- 
portant aspects of this Libby Dam Project: 


a. The Committee on Commerce of the United States 
Senate on September 24, 1943 adopted a resolution which 
reads in part as follows: 


“Resolved by the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate, That the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, created under Section 3 of the River 
and Harbor Act, approved June 13, 1902, be, and is hereby 
requested to review the reports on Columbia River and 
Tributaries submitted under the provisions of House Doc- 
ument Numbered 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
as authorized by the River and Harbor Act of January 21, 
1927, with a view to determining whether any moditica- 
tion of existing projects or recommended comprehensive 
plans of improvement should be made at this time.” 


b. Pursuant to this authorization the United States 
proposed that the cooperation of the Government of Can- 
ada in comprehensive studies of the Columbia River Basin 
be obtained through a reference to the International Joint 
Commission under Article [IX of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. The reference to this Commission by the 
two governments under date of March 9, 1944 resulted 
and exhaustive studies of the Columbia River Basin 
were made by the International Columbia River Engi- 
neering Board. 

ec. On November 1, 1950, the International Columbia 
River Engineering Board submitted to your Commission 
a report entitled: “Interim Report on Kootenay Kiver.” 
Particular attention is invited to the detailed informa- 
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tion contained in this report respecting this project. The 
report contained the following recommendation: 


“In view of the foregoing and of the reference 
directive, the Board recommends that the normal forebay 
elevation of 2,459 feet above mean sea level be approved 
for the Libby project and that the Bull River project be 
an element of the comprehensive plan of development.” 


d. The reservoir would be approximately 100 miles 
long and from one-half to one and one-half miles wide. 
It would extend 42 miles into Canada to the tailwater of 
the Bull River Dam site, which is about 5 miles upstream 
from Wardner, British Columbia. With a full Libby 
reservoir the depth of water at the international boundary 
would be 150 feet. The reservoir will occupy approxi- 
mately 51,500 acres, of which 17,700 acres are in Canada. 
In the Canadian portion, the reservoir would flood a few 
small communities and farms, and some secondary roads. 
In addition, it would necessitate the raising of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Crows Nest line and No. 3 highway 
for short distances. The reservoir would have a gross 
storage capacity of 6,730,000 acre-feet, of which approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 acre-feet would be in Canada. The 
usable storage capacity at 35 percent drawdown (128 feet) 
would be 4,620,000 acre-feet of which 980,000 acre-feet 
would be in Canada. 

e. The dam would be a straight concrete gravity 
structure rising about 425 feet above bed rock. It would 
be about 2,440 feet long at the top and 1,200 feet long 
at the base. The head provided for hydroelectric de- 
velopment at the site would be 366 feet at norma) full 
pool elevation. An overflow spillway in line with the 
existing river channel, equipped with gates, would have a 
eapacity of 200,000 cubic feet per second. For flood con- 
trol operation of the dam a sufficient number of sluices 
would be provided to permit, when combined with the 
flow through three of the powerhouse units, a total re- 
lease of 60,000 cubic feet per second when the power pool 
is fully drawn down. 

f. The powerhouse would be located at the down- 
stream toe of the dam near the left abutment. The initial 
installation would consist of six generating units rated 
at 103,000 kilowatts each, or a total of 618,000 kilowatts. 
The ultimate installation would consist of ten such units, 
or a total installation of 1,030,000 kilowatts. 

g. The estimated cost of construction is $242,000,000 
of which approximately $5,500,000 is the estimated cost 
of providing the portion of the reservoir in Canada, and 
approximately $236,500,000 is the cost of the dam and the 
portion of the reservoir in the United States. 

h. The project would provide much needed flood con- 
trol and power benefits in both Canada and the United 
States. 


4. Accordingly, the Government of the United States 
asks that the International Joint Commission approve 
the Libby Dam Project and the proposed method of oper- 
ation of the reservoir to elevation 2,459 feet above mean 
sea level. 

5. This communication will, it is believed, be found by 
the Commission to contain all essential averments re- 
garding the facts upon which this application is based 
and the nature of the order of approval desired, and to 
be in conformity with the provisions of Paragraph (a) 
of Rule 6 and with Rule 7 of the Commission’s Rules of 
Procedure. 

6. In submitting this application to the Commission, 
the hope is expressed, on behalf of the United States, that 
in view of the importance of the matters involved and 
the exigent need for immediate action, the Commission 
will expedite its consideration thereof and its action 
thereon in order that the project works and the plan 
of operation thereof may receive the approval of the Com- 
mission with the least possible delay. 

7. Attached to Annex A of this application and made a 
part thereof are the maps and drawings showing the 
situation and extent of the project works. 

The require additional copies of the application are 
being forwarded to you under separate cover. 
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U.S. Delegation to Brazilian 
Inaugural Ceremonies 


[Released to the press January 24] 


The White House has approved the following 
delegation to represent the United States at cere- 
monies marking the inauguration of Getulio Var- 
gas as President of the United States of Brazil, 
on January 31: 


Herschel V. Johnson, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, Special 
Ambassador and Head of delegation 

Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, Special Ambassador ; 
Chairman of the U.S. International Development 


Board 
Other members of the delegation will be: 


Robert B. Chiperfield, Member; U.S. Representative from 
the State of Illinois 

Thomas §S. Gordon, Member; U.S. Representative from 
the State of Illinois 

John F. Simmons, Washington, D.C., Member; Chief of 
Protocol, Department of State 

Samuel Guy Inman, Bronxville, N.Y., Member; author, 
lecturer and specialist on Latin American Affairs 

Mrs. Mabelle Kennedy, Pawhuska, Okla., Member; promi- 
nent Oklahoma businesswoman 

James K. McCahey, Chicago, Member; prominent Chicago 
businessman 

Rev. Joseph Francis Thorning, Washington, D.C., Member: 
educator, author, lecturer, associate editor of World 
Affairs 

Representing the Department of Defense at the 

inauguration will be Lt. Gen. William H. H. Mor- 

ris, Jr.. USA, Commander in Chief, Caribbean 

Command; Rear Admiral James L. Holloway, Jr., 

USN, who will be aboard the heavy cruiser U.S.S. 

Albany, and Maj. Gen. Gordon Saville, USAF, 

Deputy Chief of Air Staff for Development. 


Members of the delegation from the United 
States Embassy in Brazil include: 


Sheldon T. Mills, Counselor of Embassy 

Brig. Gen. Reuben C. Hood, Jr., Senior Military Attaché 
and Air Attaché 

Col. Burton C. Andrus, Army Attaché 

Capt. Willard A. Saunders, Naval Attaché and Naval 
Attaché for Air 


On January 26, the Department of State an- 
nounced that United States Senators Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa and Russell B. Long of 
Louisiana have been able to arrange their affairs 
in order to attend the inauguration ceremonies. 

President-elect Vargas was elected on October 
3, 1950, by popular vote. He was President of 
Brazil during World War II when Brazil’s close 
cooperation with the Allies played such an im- 
portant role in the defeat of the Axis powers. 

The 13,600-ton U.S.S. Albany, flying the flag 
of Rear Admiral Holloway, will arrive in Rio de 
Janeiro on January 29 and remain until Feb- 
ruary 3. 
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Soviet Preamble of Freedom of Information Convention Analyzed 


Statement by Carroll Binder 


US. Representative on Committee on Freedom of Information * 


I should like to comment on the remarks of the 
distinguished representative of the Soviet Union 
concerning the preamble of this convention. 
Those of us who had been following this subject 
for the past 3 years see in this text the same old 
Soviet arguments, and, indeed, we could have 
anticipated almost all of them. I do not think 
it is necessary to present any detailed analyses of 
the real significance of the text he has proposed, 
but it may be of some usefulness to examine its 
relationship to the actions of the Soviet Union 
during the past 3 years. 


Soviet Ideas on Press Freedom 


Now, the Soviet preamble begins on the prem- 
ise—the false premise—that freedom of the press 
can only be secured if the press is free from 
pressure and dictation exercised by private pub- 
lishing monopolies, trusts, and syndicates. This 
is not the place nor the time to engage in an argu- 
ment over the merits of the private enterprise press 
system. In another forum, I would be delighted 
to engage in such a discussion with the delegate 
of the Soviet Union. But I do want to point out 
that the proposition he now puts before us ignores 
the greatest monopoly of all, the monopolistic, all- 
powerful Soviet information system. It ignores 
the elementary fact that there can be no semblance 
of a free press if a government, through a ruling 
party or otherwise, completely controls all press 
and information activities. In the Soviet Union, 
these activities are conducted under the pressure 

* Made before the Committee on Freedom of Information 


on Jan. 19 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission 
to the U.N. on the same date. 
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and dictation exercised by the Soviet Government. 
It is therefore obvious that there is no freedom of 
the press in the Soviet Union. This fact is worth 
repeating now only if there are those who still 
find it possible to maintain that freedom of the 
press means complete and rigorous censorship by 
the state, that freedom of speech means freedom 
only to praise an absolute dictatorship, that free- 
dom to receive information means freedom to be 
indoctrinated, without choice, in the dogmas of a 
single ruling party and to have access to no other 
sources of information. 

But there is another aspect of this Soviet line 
that issomewhat more subtle. It is the thesis that 
there are principal tasks in the dissemination of 
information. Now, this concept that the press 
must carry out certain “tasks” has had a certain 
allure for the unwary. From the premise that 
organs of information are a powerful means of 
idineiaion public opinion, they have been tempted 
to conclude that these organs should carry out 
certain tasks, that is, that they have a certain set 
of prescribed functions in the interest of society. 

t this point, one might logically inquire: who 
is to assign these tasks? Who is to be the task- 
master to see that the tasks are carried out? In 
practice, this can only be done, and, in fact, is 
only being done, by governments which have as- 
sumed the power to control the press. In essence, 
then, the tasks which are assigned to the press are 
those which further the policies and objectives of 
those governments. Of course, there are some 
who would contend that the press can assign itself 
such tasks. But, in practice, this would require, 
at least, control by a political party; and, again, 
we would not have a free press as we know it. 
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Mr. Chairman, the press does have one great 
responsibility. It is the responsibility to seek the 
truth and to report its findings as comprehensively 
and objectively as possible. ‘The press succeeds in 
promoting desirable social, economic, and political 
ends only to the extent that it succeeds in provid- 
ing the general public with available facts and 
opinions and, thus, enables them to reach their 
own decisions. But it is not the function of the 
ese to become an advocate or dispenser of party 
ines or governmental policies. It is not the func- 
tion of the press to indoctrinate the reading public. 


Examination of Soviet Preamble 


Now, I would like to turn to the tasks which are 
set forth in the Soviet preamble. The dissemina- 
tion of truthful and objective information is, of 
course, a favorite objective of the Soviet Union. 
In the context of this preamble and of the political 
line which the representative of the Soviet Union 
has laid down, this really means the dissemination 
of such information as the Government considers 
truthful and objective. This can be the truth or 
half-truths or complete falsehoods. If it is in the 
interest of the policy and grand strategy of a 
Government to assert that the Republic of Korea 
attacked the North Korean regime, then, the press 
of that Government disseminates this as a fact, 
even in the face of conclusive evidence, accepted 
by the rest of the world, that precisely the oppo- 
site is true. 

Another favorite task of the Soviet Union, of 
course, is the development of friendly relations 
among states based upon respect for the principles 
of the independence and sovereign equality of na- 
tions and the achievement of the lofty purposes 
of the United Nations. And, once again, the Gov- 
ernment assigning these tasks decides what nations 
are worthy of being treated as independent and 
sovereign equals and what the lofty purposes of 
the United Nations should be. I hardly think it 
necessary to cite any examples of the way in which 
the Soviet Union has carried out this great task. 
There is hardly a nation represented around this 
table that has not been the object of the Soviet 
Union’s tender solicitude as expressed in this task 
of the Soviet press. 

Another great task of the press as set forth in 
this Soviet preamble is to promote the application 
of measures against propaganda and the inciters 
of a new war and the countering of any propa- 
ganda of aggression capable of creating a threat 
to the peace or a breach of the peace. Now, the 
Soviet Union has labored long and hard to pro- 
mote this notion. When this issue is presented 
in the United Nations, the effect always has been 
to pose the question : are you against war? It pre- 
sumes the answer, yes; whereupon the reply is: 
“then you must support action curtailing propa- 
ganda which threatens to disturb the peace.” The 
question is precisely the same as that posed by the 
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familiar joke, used wa oy Fe America and 
perhaps in other countries: “Have you stopped 
beating your wife yet?” 

I am sure we need waste no time puzzling over 
the answer to the Soviet question. The root of 
the issue lies in the fact that this Soviet task 
poses the problem of who is going to decide what 
constitutes propaganda for war and aggression. 
Once again the government is the taskmaster, and, 
to enforce its decisions, it would resort to censor- 
ship and suppression of news whenever it was 
in its interest to do so. Once again, the Soviet 
formula for liberty becomes a prison for free 
minds. 


Soviet Objectives Exposed 


But I think the time has come to take a good 
hard look at this proposition from another angle. 
Obviously, we can assume that all peoples are 
against war and against propaganda for aggres- 
sion. But what has been the real objective of the 
government which has labored so hard to promote 
this proposition? I suggest that an interesting 
answer to this would be provided if one were to 
plot on a chart the dates when these propositions 
were being urged in the United Nations and else- 
where, together with the dates when certain vio- 
lent events were taking place, or about to take 
place—events in which these same governments 
were, shall we say, not exactly disinterested. 

Note, for example, the timing of the first rais- 
ing of this issue in the United Nations in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1947 in relation to the violent 
assault on the independence of Greece. Note the 
timing of the repeat performances on antiwar- 
mongering resolutions in the United Nations in 
relation to the Berlin blockade and several other 
points of international tension during the past 
2 years. Note the timing of the false and treacher- 
ous Stockholm Appeal in relation to recent events 
in Korea. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to push 
this exercise too far, but I do suggest that these 
coincidences are rather interesting. 

The point is, Mr. Chairman, how long shall we 
go on being the dupes in this treacherous game? 
Once more, we are asked, are you against war and 
the spreading of war propaganda? This may 
still be a legitimate question, but are we the ones 
who are called upon to answer it or is an answer 
forthcoming from the questioner? Mr. Chairman, 
this game has many aspects and ramifications. 
The Stockholm Appeal, now somewhat more pre- 
sentably disguised, has become the “common 
front” device of the 1950’s. It is a stealthy new 
device for entrapping the unwary, the confused, 
and the alarmed people who have a real horror 
of war and securing their innocent collaboration. 
It is the new tactic of infiltration and intrigue. 
In Eastern Europe, a succession of laws have re- 
cently been promulgated for punishing the prop- 
agation of war or incitement to war. The puppet 
regime of East Germany has already demonstrated 
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how this law is to be used as a device to blackmail 
the weak and the unwary in West Germany into 
collaboration with the Party line. 

Mr. Chairman, these tactics may continue to be 
successful, they may snare those who dare not 
voice their suspicion and fears, they may snare 
those who are not in possession of the facts. But, 
I repeat, is it still incumbent on us to play along 
with this game? We cannot plead ignorance of 
the facts. We need not give any further testi- 
mony of our desire for peace and genuine cooper- 
ation for the ends which the United Nations was 
established to serve. It is not we, but they who 
must now give some concrete evidence of these 
same intentions. 

That is why I do not consider it necessary to 
give any further consideration to propositions of 
this nature. The United Nations has already gone 
on record. It is now time for those who have pro- 
moted these propositions to go on record. 


U.S. To Attend Ceylon Meeting 
of Consultative Committee 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[ Released to the press January 24] 


The Government of the United States has been 
invited by the Government of Ceylon to partici- 
pate in a meeting of the Consultative Committee 
on economic and social development in South and 
Southeast Asia which will begin at Colombo, 
Ceylon, on February 12, 1951. 

We have accepted this invitation because of the 
opportunity it affords for further cooperation with 
the countries of South and Southeast Asia in their 
efforts toward economic and social development. 
Although the United States did not participate in 
the formulation of the Colombo Plan, it has fol- 
lowed the work of the Consultative Committee 
closely and sympathetically. 

The report released by the participating Com- 
monwealth countries on November 28 appears to 
offer a basis for genuine economic progress in a 
large part of Asia. We welcome the initiative 
which has been taken by these countries in work- 
ing out a program of cooperative development in 
this important area of the world. The Govern- 
ment of the United States intends to coordinate, 
to the extent possible, such programs as it has 
undertaken or may undertake in that part of the 
world with those under United Nations or Com- 
monwealth auspices. 

The United States will be represented at the Co- 
lombo meeting by Donald Kennedy, deputy di- 
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rector of the Office of South Asian Affairs, and by 
Myron Black, economic officer of the American 
Embassy at Colombo, as alternate. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 26 that H. J. Deason, chief, Office of Foreign 
Activities, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, has been designated the United 
States delegate to the third meeting of the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council, scheduled to open at 
Madras, India, on February 1, 1951. Mr. Deason 
will be assisted by Townsend Cromwell, oceanog- 
rapher, Research and Development section, Pacific 
Oceanic Fishery Investigations, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

The principal functions of the Council are (1) 
to formulate the oceanographical, biological, and 
other technical aspects of the problems of develop- 
ment and proper utilization of the living aquatic 
resources of the Indo-Pacific area, (2) to encour- 
age and coordinate research and the application 
of improved methods in everyday practices, and 
(3) to assemble, publish, or otherwise disseminate 
oceanographical, biological, and other technical 
information relating to living aquatic resources. 

Arrangements have been made for the Council 
to survey all aspects of the work which has been 
performed in carrying out these functions since 
its last meeting at Cronulla, Australia, April 17- 
28, 1950, and to review and discuss a number of 
special technical papers which have been prepared 
for the guidance of the Council in outlining its 
program for the coming year. 

In connection with the forthcoming meeting, the 
Council will also hold a symposium on “The 
Transplantation of Fish within the Indo-Pacific 
Region and the Introduction of Fish to the Region 
from Outside.” 

The agreement for the establishment of the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, which was formu- 
lated at a fisheries meeting held at Baguio, Philip- 
pines, February 25-28, 1948, under the auspices 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, entered into force on November 9, 
1948. The following 15 countries are parties to 
the agreement at the present time: Australia, 
Burma, Ceylon, China, France, India, Korea, 
Indonesia, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand, United Kingdom, United States, and 
Vietnam. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{January 26—February 1] 


General Assembly 


Committee I—(Political and Security) — 
After four more days of debate on the United 
States draft resolution naming Communist China 
as an aggressor in Korea and on the twice revised 
12-state, Asian-Arab draft resolution calling for 
a seven-nation conference aimed at finding a so- 
lution to the Korean and other Far Eastern prob- 
lems, the Committee closed further debate and 
voted on the resolutions at a late evening session 
on January 30. It had become evident that the 
great majority of the members were in favor of 
the United States resolution, with some modifi- 
cations, such as the proposed Lebanese amend- 
ments. However, the Soviet bloc, suggesting new 
amendments to the 12-power resolution, and pro- 
posing adjournment to await instructions, tried 
to prevent closing of debate but were defeated 
by a vote of 36-17-5. 

The revised 12-state, Asian-Arab resolution, 
which the Indian delegate, Sir Benegal Rau, sub- 
mitted on January 29, called for the seven powers 
to arrange a cease-fire agreement at the first 
meeting. 

Before the vote was taken on this 12-state, 
Asian-Arab resolution, Sir Benegal N. Rau ex- 
pressed the hope that the members would ponder 
carefully what would happen if this resolution 
were defeated. There would be no cease-fire, the 
problems of the Far East would remain unsolved, 
the atmosphere for successful negotiations would 
be vitiated and tension in the Far East perpetu- 
ated. He had also stated, on January 29, when 
first presenting the second revised draft resolu- 
tion, that India, on the basis of the best informa- 
tion at its disposal and according to the best 
judgment it could form, was not convinced that 
the participation of Chinese forces in Korea was 
due to any “aggressive intention.” He stated he 
felt “bound to mention that my Government has 
been informed on the highest authority that once 
there is a condemnatory resolution, there is no 
hope of a peaceful settlement.” 

The United States delegate, Ambassador War- 
ren R. Austin, expressed appreciation of the 
motives inspiring the sponsors of the 12-power 
resolution. He noted that “nearly all of us are 
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anxious to end this situation in the Far East and 
bring peace to the world,” excepting only the 
Soviet bloc, whose representatives “cannot open 
their mouths in this Committee without giving 
vent to hatred of all independent countries and 
gratuitous insults to the United States.” He 
again pointed out that the three-man soup would 
be free, after General Assembly approval, to use 
its good offices to obtain the objectives which the 
Asian-Arab group wished to obtain by other ma- 
chinery. Regarding the Collective Measures 
Committee, it would consider additional steps 
which could be employed to deal with the aggres- 
sion in Korea and would communicate its results 
to the General Assembly. The Committee would, 
of course, take account in its work and report of 
any results which might be achieved by the Good 
Offices Committee. It would be for the General 
Assembly to make recommendations to member 
states regarding the Committee proposals. If 
the Good Offices Committee esi satisfactory 
progress toward a pacific settlement, the ad hoc 
Collective Measures Committee would withhold 
its report. The door, he added, will always re- 
main open for the Chinese Communists to cease 
their attack on United Nations forces and permit 
the achievement by peaceful means of the United 
Nations objectives in Korea. 

Prior to voting on the United States resolution, 
the proposal was made and adopted to vote on the 
Lebanese amendment to the latter part of para- 
graph 8, which Ambassador Austin stated was 
acceptable to the United States and had been 
made a part of the resolution, as well as substitu- 
tion in paragraph 2 of “has not accepted” in 
place of “has rejected all.” This amendment, 
which was adopted by a vote of 42~7-9, states 
“... it being understood that the Committee 
[ Collective Measures Committee] is authorized to 
defer its report if the Good Offices Committee, re- 
ferred to in the following paragraph reports 
satisfactory progress in its efforts.” ? 


*For text of the U. S. draft, see BULLETIN of Jan. 29, 
1951, p. 167. 
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The vote on the United States resolution was 
both by sections and on the whole text. The first 
seven paragraphs were approved by vote of 44-7-7 ; 
paragraph 8, containing Lebanese amendment, was 
adopted 42-7-10; the first half of the ninth para- 
graph, aflirming United Nations policy to be the 
achievement of cessation of hostilities and of 
United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful 
means was carried by vote of 46-5-7; and the last 
paragraph, requesting the General Assembly pres- 
ident to designate two persons to serve with him 
to use their good offices to this end, was adopted 
by vote of 43-5-11. The resolution was then 
voted upon as a whole and adopted by vote of 
44-7 (Soviet bloc, India, Burma)-8 (Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Pakistan, Sweden, Syria, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia). 

The General Assembly met in plenary session 
February 1 and adopted, without debate, the Com- 
mittee I resolution oe a vote of 44-7-9. Follow- 
ing the vote, President Nasrollah Entezam stated 
that the United Nations had not closed the door 
to peaceful settlement and that he would take im- 
mediate steps to set up the Good Offices Committee. 


Trusteeship Council 


The eighth regular session of the Trusteeship 
Council heid its first meeting on January 30. At 
the outset the U.S.S.R. representative, A. A. 
Soldatov, introduced a resolution to seat the Chi- 
nese Communist representative in place of the 
National Chinese member. The president of the 
Council, Henriquez Urena (Dominican Republic), 
suggested that, since this matter was on the agenda, 
namely, the General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 14, “Recognition by the United Nations 
of the representation of a Member State” that the 
Council should await consideration of this item 
prior to a decision on representation. Agreein 
with the President’s suggestion, United States 
representative, Francis Be. Sayre, recalled also 
the General Assembly’s resolution of September 
19 establishing a Special Committee consisting of 
seven members nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the General Assembly to consider 
the question of Chinese representation and to re- 
port back, 9m. at that pending that group’s re- 
port, the National Chinese delegate should be 
seated. He also stated that the United States’ 
view was that representatives of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime should not be seated in any United 
Nations body while that regime was engaged in 
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hostilities against the United Nations and that 
this consideration would undoubtedly be taken 
into account by the General Assembly when con- 
sidering the question of Chinese representation 
under the December 14 resolution. He moved for 
postponing consideration of the question until the 
General Assembly had taken action on it. 

Declaring that under rule 14 the Council was 
competent to a er accreditation of representa- 
tives to it, the U.S.S.R. delegate asked for a vote 
on his resolution. The President, however, de- 
clared that the United States proposal had priority 
since it was a procedural motion to suspend debate 
on the question. By a vote of 1(U.S.S.R.)-11-0, 
the Council rejected priority for the U.S.S.R. pro- 

sal and then approved the United States reso- 
ution by vote of 10-2(U.S.S.R., U.K.)-0. The 
United Kingdom delegate, Sir Alan Burns, had 
voted against the United States proposal as a 
matter of procedure, since it regarded the Trus- 
teeship Council as a principal organ with its own 
representational competence. 

The Council then proceeded to adopt the pro- 
visional agenda of 25 items. 

At the January 31 meeting, the Committee 
agreed to have the provisional questionnaire trans- 
mitted to Italy as trustee for Somaliland and set 
up a committee of six (United States, Australia, 
Belgium, Iraq, Thailand, and Argentina) to con- 
sider the Secretariat’s working paper containing 
rule revisions to provide for Italian cooperation 
in the Trusteeship Council as a nonmember of 
the United Nations. At the February 1 meeting, 
the composition of the visiting mission to East 
Africa was set up with the appointment of the 
United States, New Zealand, Thailand, and Domin- 
ican Republic. A four-member committee—Iraq, 
France, United Kingdom, Argentina—was set up 
to study General Assembly resolution on organiza- 
tion and methods of visiting missions, 


Security Council 


A meeting was held on January 31 at the request 
of the United Kingdom delegate, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, addressed to the President of the Security 
Council, to remove the item of “Complaint of 
Aggression upon the Republic of Korea” from 
the Council agenda so that there might be no 
technical doubts about the validity of General 
Assembly action on the United States resolution 
naming Communist China an aggressor in Korea, 
This proposal was unanimously approved. 
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Commission on Internal Security and Individual Rights Established 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House January 23] 


I have today established a Commission on In- 
ternal Security and Individual Rights. The Com- 
mission will be composed of nine members. Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz will serve as chairman. 

The Commission will consider in all its aspects 
the question of how this Nation can best deal with 
the problem of protecting its internal security and 
at the same time maintaining the freedoms of its 
citizens. It will consider the harm that comes 
from the wrong kind of action as well as the good 
that comes from the right kind of action. 

The Commission will make a thorough exami- 
nation of the laws, practices, and procedures con- 
cerning the protection of our Nation against trea- 
son, espionage, sabotage, and other subversive 
activities, and of the operation of and any need 
for changes in such laws, practices, and_proce- 
dures. The Commission will also consider the 
methods used by public or private groups for the 

urpose of protecting us against such activities. 

t will consider these matters from the standpoint 
of protecting both the internal security of our 
country and the rights of individuals, and will 
seek the wisest balance that can be struck between 
security and freedom. The Commission will re- 

ort its conclusions and recommendations for leg- 
islative, administrative, or other action it deems 
appropriate. 

I consider the task of this Commission to be of 
extraordinary importance. The world is in the 
midst of a struggle between freedom and tyranny. 
The United States is one of the leaders of the free 
world—not just because we are powerful in ma- 
terial things, but because we have preserved and 
expanded the freedom of our people. We have 
built our society in the faith and in the practice 
of freedom—freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, freedom of association and political belief. 

We in this country have always been ready to 
protect our freedom—to protect it against exter- 
nal or internal enemies and to protect it against 
unwarranted restrictions by government. From 
time to time in our history, we have faced the need 
to protect our freedom from these different kinds 
of encroachment. Each of these occasions has 
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presented our Nation with new and often conflict- 
ing considerations. To reconcile these considera- 
tions, and to find the proper national policy, is 
always difficult, and is especially so at times, like 
the present, when our freedom is severely threat- 
ened abroad and at home. 

Today, we are particularly concerned by the 
threat to our Government and our national life 
arising from the activities of the forces of Com- 
munist imperialism. In addition to the vigorous 
action we are taking abroad to meet this threat, 
we must be sure that our laws and procedures at 
home are adequate to protect our system of Gov- 
ernment against unconstitutional attacks and to 
preserve our national security against treason, 
espionage, sabotage, and other subversive acts de- 
signed to weaken or overthrow our Government. 
At the same time, we are concerned lest the meas- 
ures taken to protect us from these dangers in- 
fringe the liberties guaranteed by our Constitution 
and stifle the atmosphere of freedom in which we 
have so long expressed our thoughts and carried 
on our daily affairs. 

These are problems of momentous importance 
for our country and its future, and for the future 
of our leadership in the world. They should be 
approached in a serious and fair-minded way by 
all our citizens. We must not let our differences 
about how to solve these problems degenerate into 
partisan controversies. We must continue to pro- 
tect our security within the framework of our 
historic liberties, without thought of partisan ad- 
vantage or political gain. 

To keep these great problems from falling into 
the arena of partisanship, I am appointing this 
Commission of distinguished citizens on a non- 
partisan basis. I believe the people of this country 
will receive from them an authoritative judgment 
on these problems, based on the facts and formu- 
lated in the national interest, with no question of 
political advantage. 

The Commission will undoubtedly wish to focus 
its primary attention on Federal laws and proce- 
dures. But I do not believe the Commission should 
limit itself to reviewing Government actions. 
Instead, I hope it will consider afresh, in all its 
present-day ramifications, the recurrent question 
of how a free people protect their society from 
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subversive attack without at the same time de- 
stroying their own liberties. 

This question is, of course, far broader than the 
activities of the Federal Government. It con- 
cerns state and local governments as well, private 
groups of all kinds, and citizens in their daily 
work and in their homes. I hope that the report 
of this Commission will provide guide-lines of 
sufficiently wide application to be helpful in pro- 
tecting both internal security and individual 
rights in every part of our national life. 

The field of study for this Commission is very 
complex and far-reaching. Much study will be 
necessary before a report can be drafted. I am 
— instructions that the Commission shall have 
complete freedom to conduct its study as it sees 
fit. I am asking the Commission to make such 
interim reports as it may deem desirable, and I 
hope the Comission will find it possible to com- 
plete its work in a year. 

One of the important matters for the Commis- 
sion to consider is the operation of the Govern- 
ment employee loyalty and security programs. I 
wish to make it clear, however, that this Commis- 
sion is not being established as an appeals tribunal 
for individual cases. The Commission will be 
expected to report on the effectiveness and fairness 
of the Government’s loyalty and security pro- 
grams. In doing this, the Commission may wish 
to inspect individual case files—and it will be au- 
thorized to do so to whatever extent it may 
determine to be necessary. 

In connection with loyalty and security pro- 
cedures, and also in considering the operation of 
such statutes as the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the Commission will necessarily be reviewing in- 
formation of very high security classifications. I 
am directing the Commission therefore, to take 
appropriate measures to safeguard the security of 
any classified or confidential information it may 
wish to examine. 

I intend to do everything I can to enable this 
Commission to make a thorough and careful study. 

We in the United States have a special respon- 
sibility for leadership in these critical times, when 
free men the world over are strongly resisting the 
challenge of the Communist drive for world domi- 
nation. We must guard our freedom well—guard 
it from armed assault, guard it from subversive 
infiltration, guard it from internal suppression 
and the deadly imposition of conformity. For the 
kind of freedom we have enjoyed in this country 
has been the shining goal for millions in other 
lands—and the results of freedom in this country 
have been the shattering reply to the false claims 
of Communist imperialism. 

If we are to continue growing in strength here 
at home—if we are to continue leading the world 
toward peace with freedom and justice—we must 
both protect the security of our nation and safe- 
guard the freedom of our people. 
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I know the Commission on Internal Security 
and Individual Rights will undertake its work in 
full recognition of the immense importance and 
world-wide significance of its task. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10207: 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


1. There is hereby established in the Executive Office 
of the President a commission to be known as the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights, which shall be composed of a Chairman, a Vice 
Chairman, and seven other members, all of whom shall 
be designated by the President. 

2. (a) The Commission shall make a thorough study 
of the problem of providing for the internal security of 
the United States and at the same time protecting the 
rights and freedoms of individuals. The Commission 
shall consider how this problem should be met by Gov- 
ernment action and by private action. Among other 
things, the Commission shall examine the laws, practices, 
and procedures concerning protection against treason, 
sabotage, espionage, and other matters affecting the in- 
ternal security of the Nation; and the Commission shall 
consider the operation of and any need for changes in 
such laws, practices, and procedures. The subjects con- 
sidered by the Commission shall include the Government 
employee loyalty program and the Government employee 
security program. The Commission shall also consider 
the need for protecting individuals from unwarranted 
attacks and from unwarranted infringement of their 
rights and liberties in the name of security. 

(b) The Commission shall make a report to the Presi- 
dent of its findings and conclusions (to be preceded by 
such interim reports as it may find desirable), and shall 
make such recommendations for legislative, administra- 
tive, or other action as it deems appropriate. 

8. In carrying out its functions under this order, the 
Commission shall prescribe its own rules of procedure. 
The Commission may hold such public hearings and hear 
such witnesses as it may determine, and it may, in con- 
nection with matters relating to Federal employees, ex- 
anine any and all records and files relating to individual 
cases in possession of any executive department or agency. 
All executive departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government are authorized and directed to cooperate 
with the Commission in its work and to furnish the Com- 
mission such information and assistance, not inconsistent 
with law, as it may require in the performance of its 
functions. The Commission shall take appropriate meas- 
ures to protect the security or confidential character of 
any security-classified information or information of a 
confidential nature submitted to it or examined by it. 

4. The expenditures of the Commission shall be paid 
out of an allotment made by the President from the ap- 
propriation “Executive Office of the President—Emer- 
gencies (National Defense)”. Such payments shall be 
made without regard to the provisions of (a) section 3681 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States (31 U. S. C. 
672), (b) section 9 of the act of March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. 
1027 (31 U. S. C. 673), and (c) such other laws as the 
President may hereafter specify. 

5. Thirty days after the presentation of its final report 
to the President, the Commission shall cease to exist un- 
less the President shall otherwise direct. 





Harry S. TRUMAN 


THE WHITE Howse, 
January 23, 1951. 





*16 Fed. Reg. 709. 
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Legislation 


An Agreement Relating to International Circulation of 
Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Character. Message from the President 
of the United States transmitting a certified copy of an 
agreement for facilitating the international circulation 
of visual and auditory materials of an educational, sci- 
entific and cultural character, and also a certified copy of 
a related protocol of signature, which were open for 
signature at Lake Success from July 15, 1949, until De- 
cember 31, 1949. S. Ex. V, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 17 pp. 

Mobilization Planning and the National Security (1950- 
1960): Problems and Issues. Senate Resolution No. 319. 
S. Doc. 204, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 245 pp. 

Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund. Letter 
from the chairman of the United States Civil Service 
Commission transmitting pursuant to law, the twenty- 
ninth annual report of the Board of Actuaries of the Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949. S. Doe. 235, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 12 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
2837, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 
97] 2 pp. 

Amending Title 1 of the United States Code. H. Rept. 
2909, Slst Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 3728] 7 pp. 

Amending the Nationality Act of 1940. H. Rept. 2914, 
81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. J. Res. 238] 
7 pp. 

Amending Title 46, United States Code, Section 251. 
H. Rept. 2934, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. 
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